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THE HONG FACTORIES, AT CANTON. 

The picture on this page was drawn expressly for us by Mr. 
Champney, from a most elegant and elaborate water-color paint- 
ing by a Chinese artist, executed on the spot. The group of 
buildings to the left embraces the Danish Hong, New Hong, Soi 
Ke Hong, New French Hong and Minqua’s Hong, at the foot of 
Old China Street. Here, too, are the Club House, Boat House, 
Masonic Lodge and Canton Library Rooms; and directly over it, 
indicated by the flag, his excellency, Dr. Parker’s residence. 
Commencing with the smoke-pipe of the steamer, and numbering 
to the right, we have an American Hong occupied by King & Co.; 
in its rear is Dent & Co.’s magnificent and extensive hong. Then 
comes the Powshan Hong, occupied by English merchants ; Impe- 
rial Hong, Wetmore & Co , (American); Swedish Hong; Rassell 
& Co. (American), and Chow-Chow Hong, occupied by Parsees. 
The Episcopal Church forms what was called the boundary be- 
tween the English and American gardens. All to the right of the 
picture was destroyed by fire some years since, and has been re- 
built by the English, and occupied by them, covering the site of 


the old East India Company’s factories. The consulate is marked 
by a flag. The building, in front of which is the Danish flag, is 
occupied by the wealthy monopolists of the opium trade. In the 
foreground is represented the landing-place of a tea warehouse on 
the opposite side of the Canton River, at H The st 

is a chartered vessel, the “‘Queen,” 137 tons, and mounting four 
4-pounders. A portion of a Chinese craft is seen to the right. 
On landing at Canton, the stranger is forcibly struck by the singu- 
lar effect which the building of the “hongs,” or European facto- 
ries, in the midst of Chinese houses, produce on the eye. The 
space allotted to the factories consists of a strip of land reclaimed 
from the river; and in front of each is displayed the national flag. 
There are thirteen hongs, including English, American, Dutch, 
French, Austrians, and other merchants. Each consists of four 
or five houses ranged round a closed court. The English hong 
far surpasses the others in elegance and extent. These buildings, 
which front the south, are built upon a flat raised on piles, and 
separated from the river by a quay called “ Resplendentia Walk.” 
They have stairs by which the handize is shipped. Immense 
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numbers of boats are moored all along the shore hard by. About 
a mile from the European factories, on a small, rocky island in the 
centre of the river, which, from its situation, presents a formidable 
barrier to an enemy approaching from the sea, appears that fort 
which the Chinese call “‘ The Dutch Folly.” This is an oval en- 
closure, with embattied walls, above which are seen dragons and 
dolphins, which surmount the roofs of houses, standing under 
some fine trees. The fort owes its name to an attempt made by 
the Dutch tc establish themselves on the Chinese territory. At a 
period when they carried on extensive trade with China, they re- 
quested and obtained possession of this little island. The suspi- 
cions of the natives were aroused by the landing of a number of 
boxes, and one being opened, was found to contain warlike stores. 
The Chinese immediately retracted the permission they had given, 
and the Dutch were compelled to abandon the island. The 
“Dutch Folly” was stormed and taken during Admiral Sey 

mour’s operations against Canton. All the localities alluded to 
have been mentioned in late accounts of the Chinese troubles— 
and our picture of the hongs will be valuable for future reference. 


THE FOREIGN FACTORIES, CANTON.—-FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING. 
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THE JEWELLED TALISMAN: 


THE PURITAN AND CAVALIER. 


A TALE OF AMERICA AND ENGLAND IN THE TIME OF CHARLES II. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER X.—[conrinvep.] 


“ Not a very desirable set of inhabitants, it is true, but then they 
wont crowd round you, as my loyal subjects do round me,—one 
with a pair of spurs that helped to speed my flight after the battle 
of Worcester—another, with an acorn from the oak which shel- 
tered me from the view of my pursuers—another still, with the 
brown earthen pitcher from which I drank small beer, after walk- 
ing half a day beneath a burning sun. By the way, I am in daily 
expectation of being edified with a sight of the cutty-stool on 
which the Presbyterians compelled me to do penance. But the 
most perplexing part of the business is, that each of the persons 
who have thus carefully preserved memorials of my days of ad- 
versity and romance, winds up his speech by modestly expressing 
a hope that I will graciously please to remember him, meaning 
thereby that I would order ten or a hundred pounds (according to 
the value of the service rendered) to be presented from my trea- 
sury, which is, if possible, more empty than their own empty 
pates.” 

“The man of the curry-comb must be excepted,” said Bucking- 
ham. 

“Yes, for he knows that he did me a real service, and, there- 
fore, supposes I shall have the grace to reward him, now that he 
has jogged my memory.” 

“T half expected,” said Killigrew, addressing Falkland, “ that, 
during your absence, you would espouse the red-skinned daughter 
of some Indian chief, and bring her here to illume and enliven the 
court, with the jewels in her nose and the bells round her ankles.” 

“T have seen an Indian maiden,” replied he, “ whose brilliant 
eyes would shame the rarest diamonds ever dug from the mines of 
Golconda; I wouldn’t except even this splendid jewel.” 


As he spoke, he tossed upon the table the opal filched by Mil- 
dred Dacres from Alice Dale, which, in its descent, seemed to 
flash with every hue of the rich and tempting fruits and sparkling 
wines ranged near. At sight of it, Harleigh’s face flushed crim- 
son. The next minute, the blood receded, leaving lip and cheek 
as pale as death. 

“ A love-token, I’ll be bound; is it not, Falkland?” said Harry 
Jermyn. 

Falkland smiled, but made no reply. 

“T think I’ve seen this gem before to-day,” said Buckingham, 
taking it up and examining it. “I thought I wasn’t mistaken. 
It is the one, Harleigh, you purchased at Lingard’s, previously to 
your going to America.” . 

“I don’t pretend to say when or where it was purchased,” said 
Falkland. “The first and the last time I ever saw it, till I could 
call it my own, it adorned the neck of one more beautiful and be- 
witching than the most celebrated of the beauties of Windsor, 
portrayed by Sir Peter Lely’s pencil.” 

“ You had better mind how you let the little Castlemaine, and 
some others, hear you compare your forest beauties with those of 
the court, unless the comparison is to the advantage of the latter, 
or you may chance to encounter cold looks,” said the Dike of 
Buckingham. 

“Has this little wood nymph of yours a red skin?” inquired 
Killigrew, of Falkland. 

“Yes, as red as the freshest rose in June, save where the empire 
of that queenly flower is disputed by its sister, the lily.”’ 

“Her name?” said Charles, beginning to be interested in Falk- 
land’s somewhat high-flown description. 

“ Alice Dale.” 

“‘ What! the daughter of Reginald Dale, who, I’ve been told, a 
short time before his decease, caused that stiff old Puritan, Nathan 
Walworth, to be appointed her guardian ?” 

“The same, your majesty.” 

“‘ And he soon afterward emigrated to America ?”’ 

He did.” 

“I remember him well,” said the Earl of Arran. “ He served 
under Cromwell, as a captain of dragoons, that used to stable 
their horses in the stalls of the cathedrals.” 

“If I mistake not,” said Buckingham, “one Burlington, who 
owned a princely estate in Wiltshire, was the fair damsel’s uncle, 
that Falkland is in such raptures about.” 

“ He was,” said Arran. 

“Tt is she, then, who stands in your light ?” said Harry Jermyn. 

** That is not quite clear,” replied Falkland. 

“True, if you marry her. It will then be much the same as if 
old Burlington had made you his heir, which, I’ve heard, he once 
contemplated.” 

Meanwhile, Harleigh had remained silent, though with com- 
pressed lips and flashing eyes. He now drew Falkland a little 
aside. 

“Dare you say, on the word and honor of a gentleman, that 
Alice Dale gave you that opal?” he demanded. 

“Till you make it appear by what right you ask the question, I 
will say nothing about it.” 

“By an Englishman’s right.” 


“ And by the same right I refuse to answer a question asked 
with 80 much arrogance.” 

“T am not in a mood, just now, to clothe my language in the 
garb of humility. I demand to know if Alice Dale gave you that 
opal of her own free will.” 

“Tt was freely given.” 

“Jt is false. She never gave it to you.” 

“ What I have said is true.” 

“T shall not take your word.” 

“Let the sword decide it, then !” 

Charles, who had caught enough of what was said to under- 
stand by this time what was going forward, now interposed. 

“You seem to forget,” said he, “that this is neither a place nor 
a presence for lover’s broils. Both of you will please consider 
yourselves under arrest,—you, Gilbert Falkland, for proposing to 
decide the question by the sword, and you, Clarence Harleigh, for 
provoking him to it. Remember that you leave this place for 
ready furnished lodgings in the Tower. But come,” and his fea- 
tures relaxed into their usual good-humored expression, “ we have 
already let our feast of fruits stand waiting till one might well 
deem it a feast for fools.” 

Saying thus, he took his place at the table, and the others, in- 
cluding Harleigh and Falkland, who dared not refuse, followed 
his example. 

“They should thank your majesty for your clemency,” said 
Buckingham, noticing the downcast looks of the two belligerous 
guests. “In your grandad’s day, this would have been made a 
star-chamber business, when the imprisonment might have been 
followed by the loss of a hand.” . 

“TI don’t complain,” said Harleigh. ‘I should have controlled 
my passion, and sought a more fitting opportunity, before requir- 
ing the explanation, which no one who has nothing to conceal 
would wish to evade.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
ALICE IS INVITED TO GO TO ENGLAND. 


Wirn Alice, after the Geparture of Harleigh, Falkland and 
Mildred, time did not always trip along with the lightness and 
ease of a feathered Mercury. The austerity and asceticism of her 
Puritan guardian forbade the indulgence of all amusements, as 
involving a loss of time which might be appropriated to some use- 
ful employment. He seemed to forget that the mind is so consti- 
tuted that it cannot be preserved in a healthful state without 
suitable relaxation. 

Alice was fond of reading, but the Bible, a metrical version of 
the Psalms, and a few volumes of controversial theology, were the 
only books she could have recourse to, with two exceptions : these 
were Shakspeare’s Plays and Spenser’s Fairy Queen. She was 
obliged to keep them where they would not fall in her uncle’s way, 
and to read them by stealth, which last she would not have ven- 
tured to do, had not her Aunt Esther, who was more liberal mind- 
ed than her husband, assured her that she had read them many 
times herself, without, as she truly believed, having sustained 
either moral or mental injury. 

It was at the close of a day which had appeared to Alice longer 
and more lonely than usual, that her uncle entered the apartment 
where she and her aunt were sitting, with an open letter in his 
hand. 

“Ts it from home?” said his wife, who still fondly gave that 
appellation to her native land. 

“Yes,” he replied; “it is from my widowed sister, Deborah 
Elliston.” 

“No bad news, I hope,” said Mrs. Walworth, noticing that her 
husband looked graver even than usual. 

“Yes; the angel of death has entered her dwelling, and taken 
one of her daughters.” 

Which one ?” 

“ Elizabeth, and she is alone now.” 

“ But where is Rebecca ?” 

“Married, and many miles distant. She begs that we will give 
her Alice for a year, or at least a few months, whose presence, she 
thinks, will cheer her spirits, and help to restore her health, which 
is much impaired.” 

A shade, for a few moments, dimmed the brightness of Mrs. 
Walworth’s countenance. 

“ How can we spare her?” said she. 

“Do we need her presence as much as Deborah does ?” Mr. 
Walworth inquired, in an accent which carried with it a degree of 
reproof. 

“I think we don’t, yet her going or remaining is not a question 
for us to decide. Would you like to go, Alice ?” 

“If it were not for leaving you, I should,” replied Alice, slight- 
ly coloring, for she thought of Harleigh, and the long time which 
must elapse before she could hope to see him again, unless she 
complied with the request of Mrs. Elliston. 

“There will be advantages there, it cannot be denied,” said her 
aunt, “that you are deprived of here. I suppose we must make 
up our minds to part with you. We can trust her with Mrs. Ellis- 
ton, without the least apprehension ;” and as she spoke, she looked 
at Mr. Walworth, to see if he had aught to say against her 
assertion. 

“We can, with entire confidence. She may need a few hints, 
which I will communicate to her in writing.” 

“T am to go, then ?” said Alice. 

“We wont say that to-night,” replied her uncle. “We must 
have time for reflection—time to look at the matter in all its bear- 
ings. Your aunt and I will talk it over by ourselves, and you 
must ask yourself if you can be content to dwell in the midst of 
those amusements which are so tempting to the young and thought- 


less, without being permitted to partake of them. A license my 
sister never gave her own daughters will ‘not you. 
Were I not persuaded of this, your feet Whould#evér pass her 
threshold.” 

The subject was now dropped, and ‘Alice Wait applireritly calm, 
while her uncle and aunt kept up a destiltory conversation. Little 
Ella, however, who, as usual, had crept to her side, asked her 
what made her cheeks look so bright a red, and why her hands 
trembled so, as she busied herself with her knitting. But when 
she was in her own room, with no one except Ella, whose eyelids 
were weighed gently down with the honey-dew of sleep almost as 
soon as her head pressed the pillow, she gave way to a burst of 
tears produced by a strange mingling of joy and sorrow. 

“Miss Alice!” 

Alice started a little, and looking round, saw Silas Watkins. 

“ Good-morning, Silas,” said she, with a smile. “Itis a long 
time since I saw you.” 

“T’ve been gone on a short fishing v’y’ge. I meamt to eee you 
before I went, but I had to go away so sudden that I hdd no con- 
vewient chance. I am sorry now that I didn’t, at any rate, con- 
trive some way to see you.” 

“ Why 

“T will tell you, though, in the first place, if you think it isn’t 
takin’ too much liberty, I should like to ask you a question.” 

“By no means. Ask as many as you think necessary for the 
promised explanation.” 

“ Well, then, I should like to have you tell me if you ever gave 
a trinket, which was fastened to a blue ribbon you wore round 
your neck, to that proud Englishwoman, Mildred Dacres ?” 

“TI never did. Why do you wish to know?” 

“You know Hitty Chessman, the pretty housemaid that used 
to live at your uncle’s, has, for a number of months past, been at 
Mr. Wyndham’s, where Mildred Dacres made it her home, before 
she went to England ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, one day she had been to see her mother. Hitty’s 
mother, as I suppose you know, lives two or three miles from Mr. 
Wyndham’s.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“She had been and made her visit, and when she was on her 
way back, she felt tired, and sat down on a rock close to a brook, 
behind a thick clump of willows. She hadn’t been there long, 
before she heard voices, and peeping through the willows, she saw 
Mildred Dacres and Gilbert Falkland. When they had arrived 
right off against where she sat, she saw Miss Dacres take some- 
thing from her pocket and give it to Falkland. ‘They halted a 
little, while Falkland examined it, and that gave her a chance to 
see that it was a trinket fastened to a blue ribbon, which she was 
very certain she had seen you wear.” 

“What did Mildred say ?” 

“ She couldn’t make out all that she said, she spoke 80 low, but 
she heard enough to make her think that it wasn’t by any fair 
means she came by it. And then, again, she said she knew pretty 
well that you set too great a store by it to give it away.” 

“OQ, why did Mildred do that ?” 

“That is what Hitty Chessman couldn’t find out. It was for 
no good purpose, you may be certain of that. Mildred Dacres is 
a wicked woman.” 

“T am afraid she is.” 

“And was your enemy when she tried hardest to make you 
believe she was your friend.” 

“Tf I had only known this before she went away.” 

“I didn’t know it myself only about an hour before I was to go, 
and then there were a great many things I was obliged to attend 
to; but if I had known that she was going away so soon, I would 
come on purpose to let you know, even if I had lost my v’y’ge.” 

“If you had lost your voyage, it shouldn’t have been any loss ~ 
to your pocket. I would have made it up to you.” 

“T hear that you are going to England soon.” 

“Yes; I start for Boston to-morrow, whence the vessel I am to 
go in is soon to sail.” 

“Before long, then, you may see her. I mean Mildred Dacres.” 

“Yes, I may.” 

“If you should, take the counsel of a sincere though humble 
friend, and don’t trust her in anything.” 

“T sha’n’t forget your advice.” 

“If you had only seen the icy glitter of her eyes, as I did once, 
you never would have trusted her. I have faced Indians and wild 
beasts, without my courage ever failing me ; but that look of hers 
made me shudder, and somehow took all my courage away, just 
as if a serpent had looked me in the eye, that I knew was goin’ to 
spring upon me and coil round my neck the very next minute, 
without my havin’ any means to prevent it.” 

Alice had, of one or two occasions, caught a mere gleam of 
what Silas Watkins had designated as the icy glitter, and the 
emotions inspired by it were far from being pleasant, and in a slight 
degree even resembled those he had described. 

“ You will return to this country some day, Miss Alice ?” said 
Silas. 

“ Yes ; I expect to return in about a year from now, if I live.” 

“‘T sha’n’t be likely to see you again before you go?” 

“No, unless you and your good dame will call over this 
evening.” 

“ There’s nobody to leave with the children, you know. So 
farewell, and a happy and a prosperous v’y’ge to you.” 

“ Farewell, Silas,” said she, giving him her hand. “I thank 
you for your counsel, and shall remember it. For your kind 
wishes, accept mine in return. Aunt Esther, when I am gone, 
will send your wife and the children some little presents I have 
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prepared for them, which will show that I did not forget 
them.” 


As Alice turned into the path which led towards home, Silas 
drew the back of his hand across his eyes. 

“ That girl,” said:he, ashe stood watching her till a turn in the 
path hid her from view, “as my wife and I have often said, comes 
nearer to my idea of an angel than any pairson I ever saw walk 
the airth, and I've:heard Hez Looney say the same.” 


CHAPTER XIU. 


A VISIT FRQM GABRIEL GUTHRY. 


Ir was alittle after dusk,,and Alice, assisted by her aunt, had 
just finished packing her simple wardrobe, when a boy by the 
name of Philip Clemmons rode up to the door in great haste. 

“ Abner,” said he, “has fallen from a tree, and has hurt himself 
so bad that we are afraid ’twill kill him. Nobody is at home but 
mother and the children, and she wants your uncle and aunt to 
come right over to our house as quick as they can.” 

“ Where is your father ?” inquired Alice, to whom this message 
was addressed. 

“ Gone off, surveying Jand, and doesn’t expect to be back under 
a week,” 

“Wait a minute, and I will speak to them,” said Alice. 

“ We cannot deny going,” said Mr. Walworth. 

“No,” replied his wife. “But I am sorry it happens so that 
we are obliged to be absent the last evening Alice is to be here.” 

The exigence was too imperative to admit of evasion or delay, 
and in a few minutes, Mr. Walworth mounted on his fleetest sad- 
die-horse, with his wife, according to the fushion of the times, 
seated behind him on a pillion, was on his way to visit the afflicted 
family. 

The two boys, Benjamin and Joseph Walworth, and even Ella, 
voluntarily promised to sit with Alice, at least, till ten o’clock, to 
prevent her from feeling lonely ; but by nine, Ella was obliged to 
confess that she could not keep awake any longer, and gladly 
accepted Alice’s offer to release her from her promise. The boys 
held out manfully half an hour longer, and then succumbed. 

Alice being left by herself, opened the large family Bible which 
lay on the table, and commenced reading a chapter. Though no 
one was present, she did not feel lonely, for she supposed that the 
servants, as was their custom, were assembled in the kitchen. 
Had she known that, taking advantage of her uncle and aunt’s 
absence, they had gone to a little social gathering nearly a mile 
distant, she might, at least, have taken the precaution to fasten the 
outer doors, so that a traveller, or, perhaps, an Indian, could not 
lift the latch and enter her presence unawares. 

She had read only a few lines, when she imagined that she heard 
footsteps. ‘The sound was dull and heavy, as of some one cross- 
ing a piece of green sward which sloped down from one side of 
the house, and extended to a considerable distance. She sat fac- 
ing the windows which looked out on this verdant slope, and rais- 
ing her eyes from the sacred page, she listened a few moments for 
a repetition of the sound which had aroused her attention, and, in 
some degree, awakened her fears. The silence was now unbroken, 
save by that low, fitful moaning of the wind which is sometimes 
a precursor of a storm. 

She had scarcely resumed her reading, when the sound of dull 
and heavy footsteps was repeated. She soon became sensible that 
some one was approaching the house. It might be, she thought, 
one of the hired men who worked on the farm, yet, as the steps 
drew near, a kind of nameless horror crept over her. A few 
moments more, and some one had stopped at the window, directly 
opposite to where she sat. At first, such was her terror that she 
dared not raise her eyes, but so intense was the silence that she 
could hear the quick-drawn, panting breath of the person without. 
When she did look up, she saw, as her fears had told her, the face 
of Gabriel Guthry pressed against the window-pane, with his 
almost white and glaring eyes fixed upon her. She rose, and 
springing to the door which opened into the front entry, fastened 
it. He was just turning away from the window, when she again 
looked towards it. She took the candle and hurried through the 
passage which led to the kitchen, where she expected to find the 
servants. As she entered at one door, Gabriel came in by the one 
opposite. 

“You thought to escape me,” said he, “ but what is to be, can- 
not be eluded. It is decreed by fate that you are to be the wife, 
not of the wicked cavalier who is called Clarence Harleigh, but of 
me—me, Gabriel Guthry.” 

“ How should you know that it is thus decreed ?” said she, trem- 
bling with terror. 

“T have read the page where the decree is recorded. I sought 
to read it, even at the risk of eternal perdition, and now I have 
come thirty miles to tell you.” — 

“ It is dreadful to hear you talk so. It frightens me!” 

“Does it? Well, it may frighten you still more to hear how it 
all came about. Do you remember last Wednesday night? Do 
you remember how the wind howled, and what wild moans and 
matterings there were in the air?” 

“T remember there was a thunder-shower.” - 

“ Yes, it thundered and lightened, but no one knew,” said he, 
with a grim smile, “that it was I who raised the tempest. You 
know how sorely I’ve been troubled in spirit on account of that 
Clarence Harleigh. I could bear it no longer, and so I went to a 
weird woman, even as Saul of old sought her of Endor, and she 
taught me how to perform a certain incantation. It was Wednes- 
day night, and when I went to my room, I locked myself in, 
though I knew, by that time, deep sleep had fallen on all who 
were beneath the roof. I then trimmed my lamp, and according 


to the woman’s directions, read a portion of the holy Scriptures 
backwards.” 

“O, you didn’t dare do that ?” 

“TI did dare to,” he answered, with another of his grim smiles, 
which made Alice shudder. ‘“ Soon I heard wild and unearthly 
laughter, and then there was a rushing as of mighty winds cleav- 
ing the air. But I was not to bedeterred. Having finished read- 
ing the cabalistic number of lines necessary for weaving the 
charm, I closed the holy book, and rising, I turned my face 
towards the east, while I repeated the incantation taught me by 
the woman : 

“When the bell, in the haunted tower, that swings, 
The solemn hour of midnight rings, 
And the lover seeks the churchyard dim, 
That his spirit- bride may smile on him ; 
Then, spirits of air, if you have the power, 
To my bedside bring. at that solemn. hour, 
The form of her who my true love ’s to be— 
The form of her who my bride is to be: 
Who in life, who in death, mine is ever to be— 
Ever to be, though I lie in my grave; 
Ever to be, for I'll rise from my grave. 
When the bell, in the haunted tower, that swings, 
The solemn hour of midnight rings, 
And silently forth from the churchyard I'll glide, 
Aud watch by the side of my bonny bride, 
Till life’s warm pulses freeze in her breast, 
Then, side by side, in the grave we will rest.”’ 


As Gabriel repeated these wild lines, in a deep, sepulchral voice, 
the candle, which, unnoticed by Alice, had begun to burn dim in 
its socket, flared up suddenly, and then went out. But the half- 
consumed brands in the yawning fire-place emitted a fitful flame, 
and as it alternately lit up his countenance with a red glare, or 
threw over it a flickering gloom, she seemed, as if by the influ- 
ence of some baleful spell, to be incapable of withdrawing her 
eyes from his face. 

“And what then?” said she, speaking almost involuntarily, 
when he had finished. 

“ Already afar off, I could hear the roar of the tempest min- 
gling with the moanings of the sea. It came nearer and nearer, 
there were thunderings and lightnings. I knew that the moment 
was at hand when my adjuration was to be answered. A faint 
glimmering of light was admitted through the only window in my 
room; and, as I lay with my eyes directed towards it, all at once 
there was a noise like an earthquake, and my bed shook under 
me. At the same moment, my room became light, as if it had 
been mid-day.” 

“Tt was the lightning.” 

“Tt was not the lightning, for it was steady and unwavering. I 
continued to keep my eyes fastened on the window, which formed 
no obstruction to the entrance of a shadowy form, which, with a 
slow, gliding motion, moved towards me, gradually growing more 
and more distinct, so that by the time she had approached close 
to my bedside, her lineaments were clearly defined.” 

“ How horrible !” murmured Alice. 

“TI did not speak, but I looked into her eyes, till she bent down, 
down, down, till there was scarce a hand’s breadth between her 
face and mine. Then, with a mighty effort, I spoke, and in the 
name of all that is holy, demanded of her what she wanted.” 

“Did she answer you ?” 

“No; but slowly raising her head, without removing her eyes 
from my face, she commenced moving back in the same gliding 
way that she entered. I saw her pass out at the window, when 
suddenly it became perfectly dark.” 

“Did you think you knew who it was ?” 

«?'Twas you.” 

“ You say that to frighten me.” 

“Tt was you that came in answer to my adjuration.” 

“Tt was a dream.” 

“’Twas no dream. You are to be my bride, 


‘Tn life and in death, my true love you'll be— 
In life and in death, my bride you will be. 


When you are eighteen, I shall claim you.” 

“Tt will be in vain, for I will never marry you. I would sooner 
die!” 

“ What is decreed will be accomplished.” 

“IT cannot be compelled to marry you against my will.” 

“When the hour comes, the will must bend to the decrees of 
fate. Mine you will be in life—mine in death.” 

Though those feelings of superstitious dread, which, under cer- 
tain circumstances, more or less cleaves to all, had been much 
excited, she cquld not bring herself to believe that there could ever 
be any combination of circumstances which would require her to 
sacrifice all hope of earthly happiness, by uniting her destiny with 
that of Gabriel Guthry. With this thought she became calmer, 
though the scene at the glen caused her to feel in so much fear of 
him that she dared not any further dispute his assertion. She, 
therefore, merely remarked that it would be best to let things rest 
as they were, till the time which he mentioned arrived. 

“I should be a fool to trouble myself about it,” was his answer ; 
“for what is to be will be, and when the set time shall be accom- 
plished, who shall dare stand in my way ?” 

The glare of frenzy, which had been quelled for the last few 
minutes, was again burning in his eyes, when, with a feeling of 
inexpressible relief, she heard a horse coming towards the house. 
The next minute it stopped, and she knew that her uncle and aunt 
had returned. She ran and unfastened the door, but Gabriel did 
not wait till Mr. and Mrs. Walworth came in. He stole out at 
the back door by which he had entered. Alice threw herself into 
her aunt’s arms, and burst into tears. 

“Why so agitated, dear child ?” inquired her aunt. 


“O, I’ve been so terribly frightened! I thought I could keep 
calm before you came.” . 

“What has happened to frighten you ?” 

“ Gabriel Guthry has been here.” 

“ He came without his brother’s knowledge, then,” said Mr. 
Walworth. 

“He told me such a horrible story, and his eyes glared so 
frightfully !” 

“ Compose yourself, dear, and tell us what he said.” 

“ Sit here, close by my side,” said Mrs. Walworth. 

In a few minutes, Alice so far succeede/l in stifling the emotion 
which had so suddenly assailed her as to briefly recapitulate what 
Gabriel had told her. She was greatly relieved by what her uncle 
said in return. 

“Do not fear, my child,” said he, “that it will ever be the will 
of Providence that you should be united toa madman. Before 
the termination of the time he mentioned, some hallucination, 
equally wild with that which has now possession of his imagina- 
tion, will undoubtedly divert his thoughts into a different channel.” 

Her aunt, too, spoke soothingly and encouragingly to her, and 
though neither of them said anything more than what she was 
already convinced of, it served to allay the extreme agitation pro- 
duced by Gabriel’s visit, and to turn her thoughts to the moment 
of separation, so near at hand. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ALICE IN LONDON. HARLEIGH AND FALKLAND PRISONERS. 


Mrs. Ex.iston, Mr. Walworth’s sister, resided in a respectable 
though not fashionable quarter of the great British metropolis. 
Leaden clouds had all day darkened the autumn sky, from which, 
for the last half hour, had been falling a cold, drizzly rain, so that 
though only a little after four o’clock, candles had been brought 
into the apartment where Mrs. Elliston was sitting in an uncom- 
fortable-looking, high-back chair, with some plain sewing resting 
on her lap. 

It was a large, oblong room, and the low ceiling, with its heavy 
cornice and the black oak wainscot, gave it an air of gloom which 
the two wax candles and small wood fire failed to dissipate. Its 
cheerless aspect, however, harmonized well with the appearance 
of its only occupant. Her age was a little rising fifty, though she 
looked ten years older. Her pale and sallow complexion was not 
relieved by the pinched, stiffly-starched border of her cambric cap, 
while her sad-colored gown and plain lawn kerchief were so 
arranged as.to give her an air of great formality and precision. 

She. had been sitting thus, ten or fifteen minutes, when a little 
bustle was heard without ; the door was opened by a staid serving- 
man, and a young, bright face, though a little clouded with anx- 
iety, looked into the heavy, dull apartment. It almost seemed to 
Mrs. Elliston, who had risen from her chair, that a gush of sun- 
shine had been let into the room. 

“ Alice, you remind me of Elizabeth,” said she, taking the love- 
ly girl by the hand and leading her forward into the room. 

Alice, who saw in her pale, sedate countenance a resemblance 
to her uncle, whom she loved, notwithstanding his stern gravity, 
longed to throw herself in her arms, but the reserve of her man- 
ners awed and repelled her. She searched in vain fora single ray 
of the warm and genial light such as brightened and at the same 
time softened the countenance of her aunt Esther. 

Mrs. Elliston assisted Alice to divest herself of her cloak and 
hood, and then pointing to a chair near the fire, requested her to 
be seated. As Alice answered her questions relative to her brother 
and sister-in-law, and her home in the new world, she could not 
forbear wondering, as she looked round the gloomy apartment, 
how the light of the young life which had so recently gone out 
beneath the same roof, could have been so bright and so golden as 
it was described to be in a letter written to her aunt by Edward 
Elliston, before lis sister had been stricken by disease. 

As this thought came into her mind, a servant entered and laid 
the table for three persons. 

“Tt will be snugger and more comfortable to take our evening 
meal here than in the hall,” remarked Mrs. Elliston. 

Alice glanced at the table, and could not imagine whom the 
third plate could be for. 

““ My son came home yesterday,” said Mrs. Elliston. 

Alice looked surprised, for Mrs. Elliston had alluded to him in 
her letter, saying that he had been absent more than a year, and 
expected to remain where he was a year longer. 

“ He came unexpectedly,” said she. ‘Some business required 
his presence. As soon as he has attended to it, he will return.” 

At this moment the door opened, and a young man, in the plain 
garb of the sect to which he belonged, entered the apartment. 
Yet though his dress was certainly not of a fashion or quality to 
show his person to advantage, Alice was struck with his graceful 
and noble bearing. He was tall, lacking, perhaps, an inch of six 
feet, and in every respect finely proportioned. His features were 
finely chiselled, and his rich, glossy hair was not so closely cut but 
that it showed its natural tendency to full round his forehead, 
which was broad and very white, in free, wavy curls. His eyes, 
which were the changeful hazel, were bright, beaming and intel- 
lectual. At times they exhibited a singular sweetness of expres- 
sion, rarely seen in connection with those traits of countenance 
full of character, which may be considered the perfection of manly 
beauty. 

Alice thought that he eviggeda little surprise at sight of her. 

“My son,” said Mrs. Elfiston, turning to Alice, “and this, 
Edward, is Alice Dale, the orphan you have heard me mention, 
who, since she was three years old, has been my brother Nathan’s 
ward.” 

Edward Elliston weleomed her in a manner so cordial and 
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respectful, and there was @ heartiness in the tones of his voice which was 
deep and musical, rather than soft and silvery, which in a man sometimes 
awakens suspicion that he is a dissembler, which fell very pleasantly on the 
ear of Alice, and at once inspired confidence. 

“Jf mother had told me that she was expecting you,” said he, “I would 
have gone for you myself, instead of having a servant sent.” 

“You know, Edward, that you have a cold,” his mother hastened to say, 
“and it would have been unwise for you to expose yourself to this damp 
air, when we knew that Cuthbert could be depended on.” 

Alice assured him that the man who came for her paid every attention to 
her convenience and comfort, and that she should have regretted to have 
him expose himself unnecessarily on her account. 

When they had taken their places at the table, Edward Elliston, 
viously to seating themselves, said grace, which, without being extended to 
one of those long prayers which on similar occasions the Puritans often felt 
themselves called upon to make, and which, it is to be feared, instead of 
increasing the devotional aspirations of the auditors, only inspired a fear 
that the viands would grow cold and less savory, was reverent, comprehen- 
sive and appropriate. 

At its close, Mrs. Elliston gave her son a look, as if she thought he had 
been too sparing of time and words. 

“ We are taught that we shall not be heard for our much speaking,” said 
he, in answer to her look. . 

“True, my son, when the words are cold and formal, mere lip service. 
But when they are the fervent utterances of the heart, such as on similar 
occasions I have heard from the lips of your sainted father, we think not of 
the meat that perisheth, but of the hidden manna spoken of in the 
Apocalypse.” 

Though the food was abundant, it was plain, almost to coarseness, too 
great an indulgence in “creature comforts” being sinful, according to the 
views of Mrs. Elliston, who appeared to think that the fruits of a bounteous 
Providence were intended to test the power of those on whom they were 
bestowed to overcome temptation, rather than to be accepted by them and 
enjoyed as a blessing. 

But Alice scarcely noticed the quality of the food that was before her. 


JAPANESE WOMEN AND CHILD. 


Even the remarks of Edward Elliston, which showed a rare “semewy_ on per- 
m the 


ception, joined to a liberal, well-stored mind as widely different 


narrow views of the more intolerant of the Puritans as the frivolity and 
unrestrained license which, in too many instances, characterized the degene- 
rate cavaliers, could not prevent her thoughts from wandering to Clarence 


3 thought, he might be within fifteen minutes’ 
walk of ber, and yet she felt that, situated yo now was, amid the whirl 


Harleigh. 
At that very moment, she 


and eddying tides of the great city, the broad Atlantic itself had scarcely 
formed a more insuperable obstacle to any chance meeting, while the prom- 
ise exacted by her uncle, previously to her leaving home, precluded all 
thoughts of seeking to apprise him of her being in England. She, more- 
over, knew that in the letter from her guardian to his sister, of which she 
was the bearer (he having himself told her as much), Mrs. Elliston was 
requested to make use of such restrictions as would be likely to prevent her 
and Harleigh from being thrown together. * rf * 

Clarence Harleigh and Gilbert Falkland, the night they left the banquet- 
ing hall, were conducted by a pursuivant at arms to the shore of the Thames. 
A boat was in waiting, where were stationed several yeomen of the guard 
and the requisite complement of watermen to take them to the Tower. 
Though they had received a hint that their imprisonment would be short, 
not exceeding two or three days, or, at most, a week, it was in no enviable 
frame of mind that they took their places in the boat, which they were care- 
ful should be as remote from each other as the space would permit. 

Swiftly propelled by the strong arms of the watermen, it was not long 
ere they were in the shadow of the gloomy structure, which loomed up 
dimly in the darkness and obscurity of night. Soon passing beneath the 
low and dismal arch that had so often cast its ominous shadow on the heads 
of the brave, the beautiful, and the innocent as well as of those who were 
stained with crime, the boat was brought close to the steps, against which 
broke asullen murmur. Here the lieutenant of the 

‘ower § to conduct them to the separate apartments which had 

“ This is the chamber assigned to you,” said he, addressing Falkland, his 
voice half lost in the harsh grating of the bolt as it was shoved back. 


ADVENTURE WITH A SNAKE. 


“TI should like to have Redding, my valet, sent me early in 
the morning,” said Falkland, to the lieutenant, as he entered 
the apartment, a limited space in the centre of which was 
faintly illumined with a rushlight burning on the table, leaving 
the remainder in impenetrable gloom. 

“ You will be kept under restraint for so short a time,” was 

the reply ; “other attendance than that of the warden will 
hardly be necessary.” 
“T don’t fear any lack of attendance,” said Falkland, “but 
I have a little business transaction that must be attended to, 
which, in the morning, I should have seen to myself had I 
been left at liberty so to do, and which I prefer to entrust to 
bo one, except my valet.” 

“He shall be sent to you,” was the answer; and turning 
away, he left the warden to close the door and replace the 
heavy bolt. 

The room to which Harleigh was conducted differed little 
from Falkland’s. It was, perhaps, a little larger and a little 
gloomier, while the walls, as he saw in the morning, were 
inscribed with the names of many an unhappy prisoner whose 
last and only egress from the dark prison-house was to the 
scaffold. * * * * 

Be aaa had just risen, when the warden admitted his 
et. 

“Ned Redding,” said he, “step this way.” 

The valet obeyed, though without manifesting any great 


ty. 

“You are surprised to see me here, I suppose ?” 

Judging by Redding’s looks, he was not in the least sur- 

ised. His answer, however, was sufficiently courteous. 

“It is,” said he, “where many of the first gentlemen in the 
been you.” 

“True, and with little or no expectation of ever regaini 
their liberty, while I shall be free in in a few days. Di 
you ever notice the little shop kept by Jeduthun, the Jew ?” 

“Ihave. I remember of going there for you once, before 
you ae to America.” 

“Yes; you went to hire me a masquerade dress. He keeps 
them still, I believe, but I have something now more impor- 
tant for you to negotiate. Look at this.” 

“It appears to me to be a piece of green glass. Can it be 
worth anything ¢” 

“Yes, more than a thousand times its weight in gold,” and 
he held it in the sunshine that came into one of the windows, 
to bring into play its rich and vivid colors. 

. It must be as you say. I never saw so magnificent a 


“ You must take it to the Jew, and with it, hand him this 
piece of paper, on which I have written the sum I expect him 
to give me for it?” 

“ What if he should refuse ?” 

“There will be little danger of that. A single glance at 
the gem will show him that what I demand is only two-thirds 
its real value.” 


THE SEA-GOD’s 


“Do you wish him to keep it for a certain time, 80 as to 
oe a chance to redeem it ?” 

“ He isn’t a pawnbroker, but he would do it, I suppose.” 

“T am certain that he would.” 

“Tt will be of no use,” Falkland replied, after a few mo- 
ments’ reflection. ‘There is no prospect that I shall be able 
to redeem it, at present.” 

“Tt seems a pity to let it go, without any prospect of ever 

ing it back again.” 

“It is a bauble I can do without. The money I must have, 
or send a private petition to the king to keep me incarcerated. 
I thought the ruffianly fellow who won from me twice as much 
as I had the means of paying him, was off to the continen 
instead of which, his ay tap was almost the first face 
caught sight of after I came ashore.” 

“ And did he see you?” 

“Fortunately he did not, but when I leave this place, I may 
meet him at any moment, and then there will be no more 
peace forme. He will be on my track wherever I go, like a 
sleuth hound.” 

“ Shall I go to the Jew’s now ?” 

“No; wait till my breakfast is brought me, so that I may 
save being stunned by an extra crash of bars and bolts.” 

In a few minutes, the warden entered with the prisoner’s 
morning meal, and the valet, having been instructed by Falk- 
land to make what haste he could, withdrew, and bent his 
steps towards the shop of Jeduthun, the Jew. It was in a 
narrow, dirty street, occupying the front portion of a mean- 
looking building, somewhat dilapi , and running back a 
considerable distance. 

It has been said that though the Jewish women are eminent- 
ly handsome, the men, with few exceptions, have little to 
recommend them, as respects good looks. Jeduthun was one 
of these exceptions, his aspect being mild and pleasing, and 
a — conciliatory, without being either or 

tical. 

is wares, judging by those displayed on the shelves of his 
shop, or arranged elsewhere, were not of a first-rate quality, 
and there were some who knew that though the profits arising 
from their sale were his ostensible means of a livelihood, he in 
reality needed no such resource. It was merely to blind the 
eyes of those who would not have wanted a pretext to fleece 
him of his possessions, the same as they had those of many of 
the oppressed people to whom he belonged. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 

Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial, contain previous chapters 
dalam can be had at cur of at any of the 
periodical depots. } 


Some critics are like chimney-sweepers; they put out the 
fire below, a1.d frighten the swallows from their nests above ; 
they scrape a long time in the chimney, cover themselves with 
soot, and bring nothing away but a bag of cinders, and then sing 
from the top of the house as if they had built it-—Long/ellow. 


TEMPLE, AT HAKODADI, JAPAN. 
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- New 


NATIVES OF LOO CHOO. 


ADVENTURES IN THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 

The engravings on this and the preceding page are from a splen- 
didly illustrated 8vo volume recently published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia, entitled ‘My Last Cruise: or, where we 
went and what we saw: being an account of visits to the Malay 
and Loo-Choo Islands, the coasts of China, Formosa, Japan, 
Khamschatka, Siberia, and the mouth of Amoor River. By A. 
W. Habersham, Lieut. U. S. Navy, and late of the North Pacific 
surveying and exploring expedition.” The reader will see ata 

what a broad and unhackneyed field the author has before 
im, and how oy incidents so extensive a voyage must have 
yielded. The whole cruise was indeed one series of adventures, 
and our gallant lieutenant has “logged ”’ it in a style spirited and 
graphic, strongly dashed with genuine humor. It is a work of 
rare fascination, and it is difficult to leave it, after you have once 
commenced its perusal. Besides numerous wood engravings, exe- 
cuted in the highest style of art, there are several superb steel 
plates, including a most beautiful emblematic title-page, rendering 
the volume attractive in every way. In the course of his 
modest preface, the author explains the object of the expedition 
of which he was an officer. ‘‘ To test the accuracy of charts ex- 
tant, to prepare others of unknown coasts, to lift the veil that 
hung between civilization and the customs and habits of isolated 
tribes and nations, and to collect data from unfrequented parts of 
our globe for the advancement of science, the government of the 
United States sent out the North Pacitic Surveying and Exploring 
Expedition, and the following pages are simply intended to show 
where it was that we went, and what it was that we saw, while 
engaged in the attainment of these objects.” Lieut. Habersham’s 
narrative is thus a popular one, wee the scientific record to 
other . We shall not attempt to follow his career, but give a 
brief description of the engravings we have selected. The first 


ure, an “adventure with a snake,” occurred on the island of 4 


landed for a hunting and ex ng ition. 
lieutenant is startled by a piercing cry and rushes to the 
spot. “ With bent frame and livid and distorted features, 
a strong man was gripping between his knees a bleedi 
hand. Terror had almost deprived him of speech, 
seemed to have shaken his ordinarily stolid brain. He 
could only rock himself back and forth, and matter in a 
hoarse whisper, ‘a snake bit me! asnake bit me! a snake 
bit me! It was a fearful sight. I looked around me 
for its author, and in my then excited state of mind 
quailed before the flash of its leaden —_ The 
snake was coiled around the half-stripped twig from which 
I had requested the man to pull a leaf, and, as the branch 
swung back and forth after the violent jerking away of 
the he flattened and outstretched 
neck in ing with the motion. is whole ce 
was indicat wes of and readiness for farther combat. 
I looked upon its flat head, its leaden body, its hostile 
eye, and its projecting fangs, and then turned to the 
bleeding hand. felt it was one of the deadly sort, 
and that a few hours more would probably add another 
to the missing men.” The sufferer, however, is saved by 
a large dose of spirit and by sucking the venom from the 
wound. The next engraving delineates two Japanese 
women and achild, a specimen of the natives who met our 
author at landing. “ now we were in Japan,” he 
says, “among mysterious people who, for the last 
three hundred hwy had amused themselves by tying and 
otherwise harshly treating all shipwrecked mariners of 
whatever nation, and with whom world was now be- 
ginning to renew its afquaintance after an isolation of 
centuries. It was a thrilling thought, the very idea of 
landing among them ; and, although it was raining, * * 
several of us armed ourselves with umbrellas and took a 


ous place, but difficult of entrance. After some attempts, a por- 
tion of the party gave up the idea of entering it, and stood on a 
rock without, the remainder pushing their boat in. ‘ Leaving one 
of the boys in the boat to keep her clear of the rocks, we now lit 
our candles and commenced climbing over the boulders towards 
the centre of the dome, where we could see the dim and un- 
certain outlines of a truncated cone, upon the top of which was 
perched something like an ordinary dog-kennel. This was by no 
means pleasant climbing, as one every now and then put his hand 
upon a king-crab, a young bat, or some object equally pleasant to 
the touch. Still, we climbed on, and finally reached the top. It 
proved to be a rugged mound, half rock, half earth, within whose 
closed portals we discovered a finely executed bronze casting of 
their sea-god. A number of copper cash were around about his 
sacred feet, and a gilded serpent twined about his head and 
secured its wide opened jaws over the stupid oriental eyes of the 
image. Altogether, it was a most singular looking ‘josh.’ Some 
of the party secretly determined to get possession of it before 
leaving port. But knowing that the Japanese spies kept their 
glasses on our every movement, and would visit the cave 
after night to see if we had carried off anything, we left empty 
handed.” The fourth engraving exhibits the natives of Loo-Choo 
in their somewhat airy costame. The flying figure with the pig 
thrown over his shoulder indicates the terror which seized upon 
the natives at the sight of strange visitors. ‘Upon one occa- 
sion,” says Lieut. ham, “ we were following a winding 
street, which brought us suddenly out upon the plaza, or market- 
place of Nappa; and such a stampede as ensued I never before 
witnessed. The plaza probably covered a space of about two 
acres, and it was crowded with country people, with their pack- 
horses and truck-carts, and various articles which they had 
brought in for sale. The citizens, of all ages and sexes, were 
there also, making their purchases in their usual noiseless man- 


boat for the beach. We landed between Ka-ga- 
sa-ki and the sea, and followed the beach until 
we reached the outskirts of the former, when we 
began to be struck by the great number of chil- 
dren and pretty girls that came forward to wel- 
come us. They seemed quite anxious to see 
strangers, coming out of their houses, and lining 
our path with their fancifully-painted umbrellas 
overhead and their awkward stilt-like sandals un- 
derfoot. There was considerable pertness, too, as 
well as curiosity, in their glances, but as a gene- 
ral rule their bearing was marked by anyuning 
but boldness. The people of this particular lo- 
cality had seen so much of our countrymen, and 
apparently formed so favorable an idea of them 
during the two visits of Commodore Perry, that 
they now viewed us without fear ; indeed, to have 
heard their questions and seen their pantomime, 
one would have imagined that the majority of 
them had been personally acquainted with the 
worthy commodore. They would pronounce his 
name quite plainly (Comdo Pelly), and asked us, 
by signs, if we had ever seen him, giving us to 
understand in return, that they regarded him as a very 
werful personage. Even the little children had now 
me reconciled to us (through associating with mem- 
bers of his squadron, we inferred), and —— us 
with perfect confidence. They would collect from all 
directions, as we passed, hold out their hands, with the 
salutation, ‘ How do do ” or ‘Ohio!’ and, if noticed 
by a good-natured shake, would retire among the less 
adventurous with the steps of young heroes. y also, 
in many cases, evinced the utmost eagerness to pick up a 
few words of our language. ne little fellow 1 remem- 
ber in particular, who learned to count as high as ten in 
as many minutes ; and the next day I found him on the 
sandy beach with a sharp stick, with which he was trac- 
ing 1, 2, 3, ete., as readily and accurately as many thick- 
headed schoolboys after a month of daily drubbing. He 
held in his left hand a slip of paper on which [ had writ- 
ten him the numbers on the preceding evening, and, re- 
cognizing me as soon as | approached, made signs that 
he had no longer any use for those, and wanted me to put 
down some more. [ looked at his childish frame, and 
bright, sparkling eyes, and began to conceive a high idea 
of Sapeneee brains. It is needless to add that myself 
and friend seated ourselves on a piece of ship-timber, and 
wrote him down the numbers ad infinitum, which he had 
no sooner received (the lead-pencil being added, to his 
lively joy) than he commenced counting on his fingers 
as high as each number, when, as we bent our heads in 
assent, he put the Japanese character opposite to each, 
and the whole being translated in that way, he smoothed 
off a place on the beach, and went to work with his sharp 
stick with a will that caused me to look back on my own 
» truant-playing days and blush.” The subject of the next 


in the Indian Ocean, where the author and some men had 


picture is a “ Sea god’s Cave at Hakodadi,” a very curi- 


WAYLAYING A BEAR. 


ner, and apparently wrapped up in their negotiations and bargains. 


THE AINU, UR HAIRY KUKILES. 


Suddenly a confused feeling of alarm pervaded the whole square ; stran- 
gers had appeared among them. Those who were near the opening of the 
street down which we came rushed pell-mell from us on either side, just as 
acrowd makes a passage for a mad bull. They left most of their things 
behind, though there was one fellow who took time to sling a pig over his 
shoulders, and one tall, finely-formed woman who gathered up her bundle 
of rice and walked off with majestic dignity. Those who were more dis- 
tant from us mostly disappeared down neighboring streets or into friendly 
houses, though some had the courage to remain to pack their wares hur- 
riedly before flight. I never before saw such a state of ‘ undecided alarm.” ” 
The next picture exhibits a couple of Ainu, or Kuriles, who have been 
described by various voyagers as differing from the generality of the Asiat- 
ics in having unusually heavy beards. Lieut. Habersham doubts whether 
the hairy endowments of these people are as extensive as other writers 
have represented them. “As a general rule, they shave the front of the 
head a /a Japanese, and, though the remaining hair is undoubtedly very 
thick and coarse, yet it is also very straight, and owes its bushy appearance 
to the simple fact of constant scratching and seldom combing. This re- 
maining hair is parted in the middle, and allowed to grow within an inch 
of the shoulder. The prevailing hue is black, but it often possesses a 
brownish cast, and these exceptions cannot be owing to the sun, as it is 
but reasonable to suppose that they suffer a like exposure from infancy up. 
Like the hair, their beard is bushy, and from the same causes. It is gen- 
erally black but often brownish, and seldom exceeds five or six inches in 
length.” They dress with great simplicity, and are very uncleanly. Their 
dispositions are mild, and they possess intellects of a high order. The 
last picture is a very spirited representation of a party waylaying a Sibe- 
rian bear, and clubbing their guns to assail him as he advances to the at- 
tack. The adventure with the bear affords an opportunity for a very spir- 
ited and humorous sketch, — Y- several pages of the book before us, 
to which we can only allude. @ can assure those of our readers who 
have not yet read Lieut. Habersham’s volume that they have a treat in 
store, while the elegant style in which it is got up renders it an ornament 
to any drawing room table. The book is selling largely. 
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LINES. 


BY CLARA RICHTER. 


The sun shies fair in lotus land, 
And shadow there is never seen ; 
Pearls glitter in the snow-white sand, 

And lilies dot the vales of green. 


© would you thither with me go’ 
If so, come take me by tne hand, 
Shut out the world of work, and lo! 
In fancy, we're in lotus land.—Wiue E. Pasor. 


T'll place mine hand within thine own, 

And fearless tread “‘ the snow-white sand ;”” 
If in one heart may be my throne, 

And I sole queen in lotus land. 


A wreath of lilies gold and blue, 
Shall be my crown, and bind my braids; 
And my heart-flowers bloom pure and true, 
As lotus leaf *‘ that never fades.” 


In dreamy hours of sweet repose, 
Bright, rainbow fanes, serene and grand, 
Shall glow and flash in light that flows, 
From radiant skies of lotus land. 


O I will “ thither with thee go,” 
Won by the light upon thy brow; 
Forgetting, freed from grief and woe, 

The toilsome past—the joyless now. 


4<be@-> 
> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE YANKEE CRUISER. 
BY FREDERICK w. SAUNDERS. 


Some years ago, while strolling about the grounds of the 
Greenwich Hospital, my attention was attracted toward a veteran 
sailor, with white hair, a wooden leg, and but one eye, who was 
seated upon a bench busily engaged in knitting a pair of mittens 
—a common occupation with the unseaworthy tars who are there 
laid up in ordinary, who by the sale of their easy manufactures 
are enabled to supply themselves with an extra allowance of 


tobacco and other groceries. 

With a view to striking up a conversation with the old fellow, 
I seated myself by his side and opened negociations for the pur- 
chase of the mittens, one of which was wholly and the other about 
half completed, I to wait where I was till they were finished. To 


this arrangement he willingly consented, all the more readily, per- 
haps, that I offered him somewhat more for them than I knew 


he asked. Our conversation having for some time run upon a 
variety of subjects neither instructive nor amusing, at length 
turned upon the subject of short passages and fleet ships, when I 
ventured to remark that, in my opinion, American ships led the 
world in that respect. 

“Why, yes, those Yankee chaps do rather take the wind out of 
our sails on that tack,” he replied, as he clumsily wiggled his 
needles and fingered the yarn. ‘“ But the long and the short of 
the matter is just here, d’ye see ; it comes nat’ral to ’em, like, to 
build clippers, and always has ever since they had a navy. I re- 
member as long ago as when I was a little oakum boy, not much 
bigger than a plug of tobacco, how one of their frigates hurried 
up our time for us. It was war time, you know, and we were em- 
ployed convoying the transport ships from port to port. Thirty 
or forty sail of all sorts had collected in the harbor of Cadiz, and 
our craft, together with a sloop of war, was sent over from the 
rock, where we were laying, to take them back to Portsmouth. 
Well, we laid at Cadiz a week or more waiting for a fair wind, 
and at last we got it, though rather light and puffy; but the com- 
modore, not willing to wait any longer, hoisted the blue star at 
the fore, and all hands up anchors and sails, and stood out of har- 
bor. All went nice and slick as a greased lanyard until we got to 
the north of Portugal and the coast of Spain, when one night, 
iust after sundown, it was reported that there was a strange sail 
in the midst of the convoy. There had been a rumor currently 
reported among the officers on the station, that there was an 
American frigate cruising in those latitudes, and this was sup- 
posed to be the identical craft. 

“You may be sure there was a jolly row when it became certain 
there was a stranger among us; for it was just coming on night, 
and there was no end to the mischief he might do among the con- 
voy before morning ; for I suppose you know, and then again per- 
haps you don’t know, that, where thirty or forty craft are sailing 
together, they don* sail together at all; no, not by aheap. The 
longest legged among them will take the lead and keep it through 
the day, while the dull sailors lag behind, so that by night the 
fleet may spread over a surface of a dozen miles or so. 

“ Well, we signalized the commodore, and the commodore sig- 
nalized us, back and forth, in a terrible hurry and flutter; then 
both of us signalized with all our might for the convoy to close. 
They took the alarm fast enough, and such a shortening of sail 
by those ahead, and making of sail by those astern, never was 
seen before or behind. Luck was on our side, and by the time it 
was dark the whole fleet, safe and sound, was clustered about us 
for protection, like a litter of chickens about a couple of old hens 
at the appearance of a hawk. As it was more than likely the 
stranger, if an enemy, which was pretty certain, would try to play 

«a sort of Tom Cox's traverse among us in the dark, we beat to 
quarter aboard both ships, and cleared for action. The guns were 
cast adrift, loaded and double shotted ; the lowerand topsail yards 
were secured to the mast heads, preventer braces rove at the yard- 


arms ; shot racks were filled ; powder monkeys formed lines to the 
magazine, and the men stood to the guns in momentary expecta- 
tion of a brush with somebody. 

“ Well, we stayed at quarters all night, blowing our matches, 
chewing pig tail, spinning fighting yarns, and peaking out of the 
ports for a sight of the enemy, till the morning watch. Soon as 
the gray dawn began to wink up a little in the east, we had a 
quarter-master on each topgallant yard to take a spy-glass view of 
matters and things; and it hadn’t got to be good fair sunrise be- 
fore they reported a strange sail, with queer, towering skysail 
poles, right ahead, three miles distant. As soon as we got this 
information the commodore signalized that he would stand away 
to port a bit, take a sweep round and head off this chap, whoever 
he might be, while we were to lay to where we was to protect the 
convoy and prevent the stranger escaping by working astern of 
us. Having thrown out all his flying kites to the light breeze, he 
bore up into the wind and got the weather guage, and meantime, 
all hands aboard our craft were piped to grog and breakfast. Be- 
fore we had got our grub fairly into us, we were beat to quarters, 
and tumbling up on deck, we saw, by the increasing light, the com- 
modore and the stranger at broadside and broadside, not above a 
quarter of a mile from each other, but about two miles ahead of 
us, with their ports open, their guns run out, and all ready to fire. 
Both vessels now began to shorten sail for action. Studding sails 
were taken in, topgallant sails and royals furled, and courses 
hauled up in the buntlines. Neither ship had yet displayed its 
national flag; but as the commodore drew within close carronade 
shot, he ran up the good old gridiron at the peak, and fired a cou- 
ple of shot across the stranger’s bow. This brought him to the 
conclusion to hoist his colors, which he did, at the peak end; and 
there, sure enough, was the saucy stars and stripes. The bunting 
had hardly time to shake itself before the commodore let drive his 
whole broadside slap bang right into him, and then luffed, to come 
about to deliver his other broadside. 


“Now perhaps you may know what is meant by a raking fire, 
and then again perhaps you may not,” continued my timber-toed 
acquaintance, after a pause to count the rows of stitches in his 
mitten, in order to know whether he was “narrowing” properly. 
“It’s like this; suppose there was a flock of birds a cable’s 
length or so ahead of you, on the green there, and they all stood 
in a row, two or three fathoms apart ; now if the row was broad- 
side on, it’s plain that you wouldn’t be able to knock over but one 


of them ; but if you were to creep away round by the gate there, 
so as to bring them in a line, you’d stand a good chance to take 
the whole bunch, d’ye mind. Well, it’s the same way with a ship ; 
if you fire into her beam, the shot goes in at one side and out at 
the other, and the most that gun can do is to capsize one gun and 
the men that work it, while if the ball went in at the bow or stern 


it would walk the whole length of the deck, taking its pick of any 


or all of twenty or thirty guns on a side, and the two or three 
hundred men that stood by them. The confounded Yankee knew 
this as well as anybody else, and so held his fire until the com- 
modore, after letting strip at him, luffed to heave in stays so as to 
bring his other broadside to bear, when just as he had got his jib- 
boom end in the wind’s eye, Mr. Stars and Stripes just yawed a 
little'and poured his whole starboard battery right through the 
cabin windows, the balls dancing slip slap the whole length of the 
deck, capsizing guns, men and marines below, while chain and 
grape and canister cut up the rigging shockingly aloft. That 
broadside couldn’t have come in a worse time, for the ship being 
just upon the point of coming about, with everything flat aback, 
the surprise and confusion—to say nothing of the braces being 
cut—prevented their swinging the main topsail yard at the proper 
moment, 80, of course, they missed stays, and were in irons in no 
time. This was at once taken advantage of by the Yankee, who 
hauled sharp on the wind and stood across the commodore’s bows, 
at the same time pitching in just shot enough to knock the bow- 
sprit out of her, and then scooted away to windward, taking the 
weather gauge of the whole of us. 


“No doubt you’ve seen plenty of people when they felt mid- 
dling cross, before now, but I’ll bet a mug of beer you never saw | 
a madder man than the commodore was just about that time. 
The way the signals flew up and down from his masthead must 
have kept the signal mid’s claws out of his breeches pockets, now 
I tell you. We were signalized to stand to windward, to head off 
and engage the enemy while the commodore made the necessary 
repairs and preparations to come to our assistance. In obedience 
to the order, we cracked on all sail, and on a taut bowline stood 
up to windward, steering full and by. We kept up the chase for 
an hour or so; but bless you it was no use. The thundering 
Yankee drawed ahead three knots to our two, and as we were get- 
ting too far away, the commodore signalized for us to come back ; 
for being with convoy it was against the admiral’s orders to quit 
the fleet on any account, no matter what prize offered. So, firing 
a couple of shots, out of spite, we squared away and ran back to 
our place. 

“ All that day the enemy hovered on our weather beam ; some- 
times coming within long range, when we would have a crack at 
him, and then running hull down ahead of us. But when night 
came on he took up his position about two miles to windward, and 
shortening sail, jogged along at about the same speed that we 
made. While danger was so nigh it was of course no time to 
sleep ; and having gathered the convoy into the smallest possible 
space, we stood at quarters all night, making an industrious use 
of our spare time by swearing lustily at the enemy for keeping us 
out of our regular snoozing spells. We made certain sure of 
having work on our hands that night. But no, the night passed 
away as peaceably as could be, and morning came, bringing with 
it about as thick a fog as ever was seen in this or any other world, 
without it be on the Grand Bank. 


“ This was a fine fix for us. In the night we could signalize 
each other with lanterns, but in such thick weather we could indi- 
cate our position only by fog horns and ship bells, which were 
blarting and jingling in all directions. After a sight of trouble 
and poking about, we managed to communicate with the commo- 
dore, and got orders to stand away to starboard, outside the fleet, 
while the commodore took a similar position on the larboard side, 
bringing the whole convoy between us. Guided by the sound of 
horns and bells, we dodged slowly along, and in about an hour 
got outside of everything, when we hove the main topsail to the 
mast and waited as patiently as we could. Well, the forenoon 
slipped away, eight bells was struck, and nothing had gone amiss 
—at all events, no guns had been fired within a dozen miles of us, 
and we were beginning to think the enemy had quit us altogether, 
when, happening to be aloft on the fore-topgallant yard, making 
up some stray gaskets, I felt a smart puff of wind in my face. 
‘ Hillo,’ thinks I to myself, ‘we're going to get a breeze at last ;’ 
and looking in the direction from which it came, which was ahead 
of the fleet, I saw the fog-clouds twisting and curling as they lift- 
ed rapidly from the water; I fancied I saw, too, through a break 
in the fog, the tall mastheads of the Yankee; but as I got only a 
little mite of a glimpse and then lost it, I couldn’t of course be 
sure, and so said nothing about it. The next minute a strong, 
whirling cat’s paw from the coming breeze pitched right down 
upon the water where we lay, driving the fog, like a thick wall, 
away from us, and giving us a fair sight for some distance. There 
lay all our convoy, safe and sound, and away some two miles on 
the other side lay the commodore, with his main topsail to the 
mast, but nothing was to be seen of the Yankee. You know I 
told you that the puff of the rising breeze drove away the fog like 


a wall—pushing it back, like, so that we had a thick bank all 
around us. 


“ Well, just as we were getting ready to fill away and stand 
on our course, there came a great roar from two or three of 
the ships nearest to us, and looking to windward we saw, poking out 
of the fog-bank, first the jibboom, then the bowsprit, then the bows, 
and then the whole fore and aft of the confounded Yankee. With 
stndding sails, royals and skysails set, the stars and stripes flying 
at her peak, and bringing a stiff breeze with her, she was rattling 
down right into the middle of the convoy. Now you recollect the 
fleet of convoy was in the middle and the commodore and our- 
selves were on each side, so that while the enemy was close on the 


fleet between us, we were something like a mile away from him. 


That wasn’t bad range, however, to begin on, and soon as we got 
a fair sight at the critter’s flag, the first luff sings out: ‘ Ready 
about. Stand by your braces. Pat the helm down!’ While, 
as the ship began to round to, the captain rushed to the main 
hatch, roaring like a bull of Bashan: ‘ Stand by your guns below 
there, men. Extreme train to the right. Elevate. Wait for the 
word !’ then after a minute, ‘ Fire !’ 

“All the matches fell upon the priming at once; the donble- 
shotted broadside making our craft shake and tremble like a big 
nigger under oath. Almost at the same minute, the commodore 
hove in stays, on the other side, and let strip his battery. But in 
the hurry, and at such long range, the shot from both ships flew 
pretty wild, doing little damage ; and the Yankee, right before the 
wind, with every sail drawing, tore right in among the helpless 
fleet of unarmed vessels, rattling away with his guns on both 
sides, rip to split, making the spars, sails, and splinters fly at an 
awful rate. By this time we had got the breeze that brought him ° 
down among us in such handsome style, so that we could now 
work ship and manceuvre as quick as we chose. But what could 
we do? We had a good bit to run to lay him aboard, and, as he 
was right in among the fleet, we couldn’t fire a shot without doing 
a thousand times more damage to our own convoy than to him. 
There was nothing for it but to square away, make all sail, and 
run to leeward to head him off, which we did; while he was run- 
ning through the thick of the fleet, playing the very old scratch, 
pouring in tons of iron, and knocking about spars and masts like 
tenpins. But, good lord! we might as well have tried to head off 
a jack-o’-lantern. By the time we had got to the rear of the fleet, 
he was two-thirds of a mile ahead of us, scooting away like a gull. - 
And what d’ye think the impudent scamp did then? Why, I’m 
blowed if he didn’t begin to shorten sail, just to show us what he 
could do in the way of sailing, and even then he could have sailed 
round and round us; and not content with that, he hoisted the 
English flag under the American, and while we, mad as blazes, 
and for good reason, too, threw shot and shell at long range, just 
out of spite, he added insult to injury by keeping just out of range, 
and firing blank charges at us. Having played with us that way 
for an hour or two, he hauled his wind for the nor’ard and’ west- 
“ard, and that was the last we saw of him, although we were com- 
pelled to lay pretty near in the same position for a week, to repair, 
before we could budge an inch. We heard of him, though, when 
we got home, for he’d gone up the channel, knocking about the 
colliers and revenue cutters like fun, and even landing upon the 
coast and carrying off people and property just ag if he owned 
them. Here’s your mittins, sir,” he continued, as he “ slipped 
and bound ” the last three stitches, and broke off the yarn, leaving 
a long string at the toe of the clumsy hand stocking. 

“Well, here’s your money.” 

“*Bliged to yer honor—thank yer honor.” 

“Do you recollect the name of the Yankee ship of which you 
have been speaking ?” 

“ Well, no, yer honor, I’ve forgotten, if I ever did know what 
the ship’s name was; but I think her captain’s name was Jones, 
or something like that—Peter Jones, I reckon.’”’ 

“ Wasn't it Paul Jones ?”’ 

“ Ah, yes, twas Paul, yer honor’s right. Ye see I knew it was 
one of the ‘posties, but I’d forgot which, Good-day t’ye honor.” 


— | 
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IMPROMPTU. 
NO MORE SHALL YE BIND THESE WILD TRESSES OF MINE! 


BY IRENE MONTAGUE. 


What! think ye to bind these wild tresses again. 

Because they were wreathed once on Fashion’s high shrine’ 
The torturing braidlets were pinioned in pain— 

No more shall ye bind these wild tresses of mine! 


There's a spirit of freedom afloat on the wind, 
And a spirit of poesy rocks on the wave ; 

My tresses are free as a thought of my mind: 
Unfettered and free—I am nobody’s slave! 


Ye may wreathe them with flowers from the wildwood and glen, 
Or bedeck them with leaves from the frost's painted shrine ; 
But away with your fetters—ye conjure in vain: 
No more shall ye bind these wild tresses of mine! 


+> 
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THE PROPHECY AND ITS FULFILMENT. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


Destixep from her birth to every vicissitude of fortune, Fran- 
ces d’Aubigne was born in the prison of Niort, where her father, 
of an ancient but decayed family of Guyenne, was at the time 
confined for debt ; his attached young wife persisting in remaining 
with him, the little Frances was conveyed by her aunt, Madame 
de Vilette, to her residence, and there treated with all care till her 
father’s liberation, four years after, when he embarked from 
Bordeaux, with his wife and child, for the island of Martinique. 

Entering into a mercantile house soon after his arrival in the 
colony, M. d’Aubigne amassed a considerable fortune, which 
enabled him to give his daughter a brilliant education, to which, 


since she was not at any period beautiful, must be attributed all 
her after prosperity. Fortune, that at first favored, again proved 
fickle, and M. d’Aubigne dying in indigence when Frances was in 
her fourteenth year, she returned with her widowed mother to 
France. 

Shortly after their arrival at Bordeaux, Madame d’Aubigne 
married a farmer by the name of Gomart, with whom she retired 


toa small farm at Vancouleurs. Fortunately for Mademoiselle 
d’Aubigne, she had a rich god-father named Dumonceau, who 
undertook, in consequence of her unwillingness to go to the coun- 
try, to defray the expenses of her board and the completion of a 
finished musical education, at the convent of Saint Aure, where 
he placed her. While there she was earnestly solicited to take the 


veil, the abbess thinking her god-father would endow her richly, 


but Frances had other and more ambitious views, an old negress 
in Martinique having predicted that she would become a queen 
of France. . 


M. Duamonceau was a widower, and having no home to which 
to bring the young girl, whose head, full of ambitious dreams, 
soon tired of the monotony of a convent, he advised her to return 
to her aunt; Madame Vilette, then a dressmaker in Paris. 

Being without asylum or resources, Mademoiselle d’Aubigne 
felt obliged, notwithstanding her distaste, to return to the roof 
that had sheltered her infancy, where the very nature of her occu- 
pation, the many brilliant women she assisted to unrobe while 
fitting on dresses of costly fabrics, their indiscreet remarks of her 
own fine figure and graceful manners, all served to disgust her 
with her surroundings, while contributing to the notion that she 
was fitted to move in a less humble sphere. With sentiments like 
hers, it was not long before she contrived to get introduced to the 
petite soupers of a lady of quality, where she attracted the attention 
of Paul Scarron, the most celebrated wit of the day. So indiffer- 
ently was she always dressed, that Scarron, though himself poor, 
occupying two small chambers in the Rue de la Tissanderie, of- 
fered, on the supposition of her poverty, to either pay her board, if 
she wished to return to the convent, or to marry her. 

But no idea had Mademoiselle d’Aubigne of going back to the 
convent. Accepting the offer of marriage with tearful gratitude, 
the accomplished and graceful girl of sixteen hastened with joyous 
alacrity to her aunt, to borrow a gown wherein to be married to 
the aged and deformed writer, who, overwhelmed with ailments, 
could scarce rise from his elbow-chair. The poet’s poverty did 
not prevent the most intellectual people from visiting him in his 
humble apartments ; while she, tired alike of the cloister and her 
aunt’s work-rooma, gladly accepted the “pauure paralytique,” as 
she called him, 

For ten years, she shone the bright particular star of the bril- 
liant society that gathered at the-poet’s house, when his death 
leaving her very poor, in her twenty-sixth year, she was obliged to 
seek a home on the little farm at Vancouleurs. . 

On arriving at the farm, she was welcomed by her mother 
step-father ; but the odor of the farmyard with which his smock 
frock and leathern gaitere were reeking, reminded her pai 
that she must in future bear with patience much she had not 
been accustomed to. 

“ Why did you not listen to the proposal of the notary’s nephew 
your aunt writes me of ?” asked her mother, after they were seated 

at the supper table. 

“ What trade has he got?” asked the farmer. 

“ He is a clerk in a great banking-house in Paris, aunt says; it 
is an excellent situation.” 

“Then why not take him, if his salary is sufficient to live on ¢” 
put in her mother. 


‘Because I have hopes that the Duke of Villars will got me 


appointed into the suite of Mademoiselle de Nemours, when she 
goes to Portugal to be married to Alphonso VI.” 

Evening came, and while the young widow arranged her few 
things with a heavy heart, in the small attic room allotted to her 
use, all unheeding the perfame of flowers or the song of the Pro- 
vencal thrush that stole to her ear, she yet caught the sound of 
merriment from below; they were laughing at her folly in pre- 
suming to suppose she could influence Marshal Harcourt, or Vil- 
lars. She felt she was a stranger there, since they talked only of 
persons and things in which she felt no interest ; and while she sat 
in the dingy room, silently thinking on her late brilliant society, 
she determined to escape from her present abode, which to her 
seemed stagnation. 

Without acquainting any one of her intentions, she wrote two 
letters that night, one to her aunt, requesting an asylum till she 
could obtain some suitable situation ; the other to her friend Ninon 
de |’Enclos, begging her to use her influence to obtain for her the 
place of lady’s companion at the Hotel Richelieu. 

Receiving permission to return to her aunt in Paris, Madame 
Scarron again betook her to the needle, which, however, she gladly 
resigned for the appointment procured by Ninon de |’Enclos, her 
duties being to attend to seeing the fires replenished and to order 
the carriages of visitors, bells not having at that time been intro- 
duced. While serving in this menial capacity, her grace and in- 
telligence, together with her indigence, subjected her to many 
temptations. Fouguet, the minister of fi , sent her a superb 
casket of jewels, which the young widow indignantly returned, 
repulsing, too, the offer of a suite of apartments in the hotel of 
Marshal d’ Albert. 


Retiring to a retreat in the Hospitallers, she for a while tried to 
live content on the small pension granted to her as the poet’s 
widow, by Anne of Austria; but the death of the queen-mother 
plunged her once more into utter indigence. The beautiful Mar- 
chioness Montespan, hearing that her name was inscribed on the 


charitable list of the parish of Saint Eustache, solicited the king, 


Louis XIV., to permit her to remove to her hotel in the Rue 
Vaugirard, Paris, to take charge of the young Duke de Maine. 
Joyously did the widow Scarron grasp at this offer, since it 
brought her near a court, while her office of governess of the Duke 
of Maine would insensibly bring her frequently there, leading her 
to the king’s cabinet, in order to report of the health and progress 
of her royal pupil. 

Aware that the queen, Maria Theresa, especially favored those 
who spoke the Spanish language, which from disuse she had nearly 
forgotten, Madame Scarron diligently applied herself to its re- 
acquirement. Affecting the utmost austerity of morals, she so 
contrived to please the unsuspicious queen, that she invited her 
frequently to the palace, spending much of her time with the in- 
telligent widow ; as for Louis himself, he so disliked what he termed 


her “pruderie,” that he begged Madame de Montespan not to reply 


to any observation or remark of the governess, in his presence, be- 
yond a monosyllable ; while Maria Theresa, delighted with having 
secured an ally from whose humble position and retiring manners 
no evil could accrue, thought of appointing her maid of honor to 
Madame Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans. 

Henrietta, daughter of Charles I, of England, at that time but 
seventeen years of age, bore in her beautiful features and provok- 
ing languor, that fatal impress of sadness that marked the Stuarts. 
When parliament, under Cromwell, had beheaded her father, she 
was brought to France by her mother—a daughter of Henry the 
Great—and wedded in her sixteenth year to the king’s brother, the 
Duke of Orleans. Yet though calmly enduring the insipid society 
of her husband, Maria Theresa noted with extreme pain that the 
young and beautiful Henrietta of England was admired by Louis 
XIV., who was her cavalier at all court balls and fetes, and with 
a view towards breaking off the infatuation, she encouraged the 
presence of Madame Scarron, as being a woman of sufficient in- 
telligence to interest, while too simple in her manners and of too 
humble origin to enthrall. 

Meantime Louis, who detested the demure widow, indemnified 
himself for the surveillance kept over his attentions to Henrietta, 
Duchess of Orleans, by amusing his lonely hours in the bewitching 
society of the brilliant and beautiful Francoise, Athenais, daughte 
of the Duke de Mortemar; descended from a family of high rank, 
remarkable for her intellectual acquirements and elegant facility 
in conversation, her accuracy of ideas and brilliant repartee, ren- 
dering her a most agreeable companion to the king, wearied with 
the dull stupidity of a court. 

She contrived to win the good opinion of the queen by an as- 
sumed attachment to her husband, the Marquis of Montespan, 
rarely appearing in public, unless accompanied by him or her 
ducal father, the governor of. Paris. The grandeur of the superb 
marchioness contrasted strongly with the simplicity of the youthful 
Henrietta of England, who scarce lived to feel or bewail the king’s 
neglect, dying early, generally supposed by poison administered by 
a second aspirant to her regard, the Chevalier de Lorraine. 

All this time our heroine was working her way, slowly but 
securely, at court. By an assumed austerity of dress and man- 
ner, she was so skilful as to give the queen a high opinion of her 
correct principles, by a strict observance of religious duties. And 
though Louis himself appreciated her care of the young Duke of 
Maine, he otherwise had so unconquerable a dislike to her affected 
prudery, that when she first came to acquaint him of her pupil’s 
progress, he could barely support her presence. 

Yet though he never replied to any Ovservation of hers, save by 
a gruff monosyllable, still did our ambitious widow cling to the 
Martinique fortune-teller’s prediction that she would be a queen ; 
and placing implicit faith in the prophecy, she continued her 
haughty manners, entering boldly into discussions in his presence, 


with the marchioness, respecting the mode of training her young 


charge, endeavoring to annoy the beautiful mother of the boy- 
duke, who, however, always forgave her, loading her with favors— 
even pressing the king with courageous perseverance for presents 
for “ la belle Indienne,”’ as she called the graceful, haughty widow. 

Having frequent access to his cabinet, her office of governess, 
despite his dislike, at last led to lengthened conversations, in which 
Madame Scarron discovered the king’s superstitious devotion in 
religious observances, and she skilfully used the discovery to lead 
imperceptibly towards the realization of her ambitious dreams. 
Ever faithful to religious observance, while forgetting its precepts, 
Louis XIV., who ever alternated between error and repentance, 
was at last won by her placid manner and urgent remonstrance, to 
return to his allegiance to his truly royal and devoted queen. It was, 
however, but a short dream of happiness for Maria Theresa, who 
still testified her sense of the obligation, by many an act of friend- 
ship towards our heroine. 

Solaced by the presence of her husband, who addressed her in 
Spanish, the language she loved, Maria Theresa appeared to re- 
animate for a while, but grief had made too sure inroads on her 
constitution, and Louis, declaring that she never caused him grief, 
but when she died, retained ever after the utmost veneration for 
her memory. Too politic to remain at court while the king’s first 
paroxysm of remorse lasted, Madame Scarron requested permis- 
sion to take her pupil to Barrages, for the benefit of sea-bathing. 
When she returned, after an absence of some weeks, the young 
duke’s health was so mach improved by the change, that the former 
dislike of the volatile king for his governess changed to a contrary 
sentiment. 

In 1679, Louis gave the ambitious widow apartments in the 


palace, in order that he might enjoy the charm of her conversation 
without restraint. The beautiful marchioness was exiled through 
her arguments, under the cloak of religion, the queen was dead 
and forgotten, while she, ever using the two powerful arguments, re- 
ligion and superstition, drew the weak monarch to herself, until 
her path to the throne was uninterrupted and sure. 


When Louis offered her the post of dame d'honneur to the 
dauphine, our ambitious widow refused it with contempt! There 
was but one place she thought worthy her acceptance; the king 
was a widower, her cavalier everywhere, wearing her colors, walk- 
ing bareheaded by the side of her sedan-chair ;—what cared he 
that the court was furious ;—that the people rebelled at seeing the 
sons and daughters of France standing around her chair, uncovered 
in her presence? Working on his superstitious tendency, she had 


obtained his promise to make her queen, and though their marriage 
was obscure, it was none the less authentic. 

In 1684, Frances d’ Aubigne, born in a prison, reared in exile in 
Martinique, the destitute widow of a poor playwright, her name 
on a village charity list, was united in marriage at Versailles, to 
Louis XIV. of France, the archbishop, Harly, of Paris, pronouncing 


the benediction. 

Though her marriage was not made public, nevertheless Mad- 
ame de Maintenon (as she was styled from a marquisate conferred 
previous to her marriage) affected all the prerogatives of a queen, 
receiving the homage of ministers and ambassadors, as such. And 
yet, though almost seated on the throne, she wrote to Ninon 
d’Enclos, that she envied her peaceful independence, and to her 
brother, that it was a calamity to be obliged to amuse one “no 
longer amusable.”’ 

Her power absolute, she profited by it to marry her niece to the 
Duke of Noailles, with whom she passed much of her time, no 
longer dissembling the ennui she felt in the king’s society, who in 
his last years found his once brilliant palace deserted, his faithful, 
devoted surgeon, Marechal, alone remaining with him; while his 
wife held her stern court at Saint Cyr, deriving much consolation 
from the reflection that, since the virtuous Fenelon had had the 
courage to exact an oath from his sovereign never to proclaim her 
queen, she had at least sent him into exile; since save in being 
proclaimed, the Martinique fortune-teller’s prediction was verified, 
and she was queen of France. 

LONGEVITY OF STUDENTS. 

It isa Lag tary error to suppose that scholars and literary men 
are shorter lived than other men. But the fact is ‘on the con- 
trary quite the reverse.”” Consider for a moment that the class, 
compared with what are called the “ professions,” is but a small 
one, and compared with the “trades,” is very small indeed—and 
then mark the result. Hardly an eminent author of modern times 
but affords an example of longevity. Byron and Keats, it is true, 
died young—the latter by consumption, the former by irregularities 
that would have killed anybody. But Wordswerth, Southey, Tom 
Moore and James Montgomery lived to an advanced age. Rogers, 
at his decease, was above ninety, and De Quincey, Walter Savage 
Landor and Humboldt are still alive and at work, at past three- 
score and ten. Our own country furnishes similar examples in 
Benton, Silliman, Irving, Halleck and Pierpont—all old men— 
but still strong in health and mental vigor. The truth is, men 
oftener rust out than wear out, and there is no doubt that habitual 
mental employment tends to keep the body young both in fact and 
appearance. Students very rarely sutfer from study, bat, in com- 
mon with the rest of mankind, are not proof against physical 
lasiness.— NV. Y. Gazette. 


> 
FEMALE DELICACY. 

Above all other features which adorn the female character, 
delicacy stands foremost within the province of good taste. Not 
that delicacy which is perpetually in quest of something to be 
ashamed of, which makes merit of a blush, and simpers at the false 
construction its own ingenuity has put upon an innocent remark ; 
this spurious kind of delicacy is far removed from good sense ; but 
the high-minded delicacy which maintains its pure and undeviating 
walk alike among women and in the society of men—whica 
shrinks from no necessary duty, and can s when required, 
with a seriousness and kindness, of things of which it would be 

to smile or blush—that delicacy which knows how to 
confer a benefit without wounding the feelings of another—which 
can give alms without assumption, and pains not the most 


susceptible being in creation.—L/ome Journal 
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PRINCIPAL STREET IN SAULT STE. MARKIE, MICHIGAN. 


SAULT SAINTE MARIE, MICHIGAN. 

We present our readers on this and the next page with a series 
of very interesting views of Sault Sainte Marie, drawn in Mr. Hill’s 
best style, from sketches made upon the spot expressly for the 
Pictorial by a gentleman familiar with the localities. The first 
picture represents the principal street in the village, with the rail 
track in the centre, and characteristic groups of figures, including 
some Indians, who are not unfrequent visitors to the settlement. 
Then come two representations of the canal, with the locks, weirs 
and adjacent buildings, and in one of them, that representing the 
lower entrance, we have a full-rigged and gaily-decorated steamer 
passing on her way. ‘The series closes with a faithful delineation 
of Fort Brady.—Saut, or Sault Sainte Marie is a post-village, and 
capital of Chippewa county, Michigan, situated on St. Mary’s 
River or strait, four hundred miles north-northwest of Detroit and 
about eighteen miles from the entrance of Lake Superior. The 
rapids at this place have a descent of twenty-two feet within the 
distance of a mile, and form the natural limit of steamboat navi- 
gation. Before the great canal was constructed, the copper from 
the Superior mines was taken round the falls by railway, the cars 
being drawn by horses. The carrying trade was then consider- 
able, and the prosperity of the town was owing to that fact. The 

lace contains about eight hundred inhabitants, many of them be- 
ing descendants of the old French “ voyageurs,” intermixed with 
the Indian biood. The village is pleasantly situated, and contains, 
besides the county buildings, churches for the Baptists, Methodists 
and Catholics, and one newspaper office. Steamboats frequently 
visit this place in summer with parties of pleasure. Many of the 
inhabitants are engaged in the fur trade and fisheries. In 1851, 
the value of imports was estimated at $151,134; that of exports at 
$340,200. The building of the ship canal was a most important 
enterprise, and will be prodigiously felt in this portion of the 
country. Saint Mary’s Strait, on which the town is situated, 
separates Canada West from the upper peninsula of Michigan, and 
connects Lake Superior and Lake Huron. It com- 
meneces at the southeastern extremity of the former 
lake, and after a general southeasterly course of six- 
— miles,enters Lake Huron by three channels. 

t some places it spreads out into little lakes, at others 
rushes through narrow rapids, or winds about beau- 
tiful islands. Its entire length is navigable by ves- ~ 
sels drawing about eight feet of water, up to within 
a mile of Lake Superior. At this point the naviga- 
tion is interrupted by falis—the “sault ” of the river. 
Congress offered the State of Michigan 750,000 acres 
of land to construct a ship-canal round these rapids ; 
and the State of Michigan contracted to give these 
lands, free of taxation for five years, to Erastus 
Corning and others, on condition of building the 
canal by the 19th of May, 1855. The work now 
completed, forms the last link in the intercommuni- 
cation of the great lakes, and adds seventeen thou- 
sand miles of coast to our trade. ‘The work in style 
is superior to anything of the kind on this continent, 
and the locks are supposed to be the largest in the 
whole world. The combined length of the three 
locks together is nearly one-third of a mile, all of 
solid masonry, twenty-five feet high, ten feet thick at 
the base, with buttresses at every twelve feet, six 
feet in width, all faced with cut white limestone of 
the first quality, The gates are each forty feet wide. 
The canal is one hundred feet at the top of the wa- 
ter, and one hundred and fifteen feet wide at the top 
of its banks. It is twelve feet deep, and the main 
body of the canal is excavated through solid rock of 
red sandstone. The largest steamboats and vessels 
which navigate the great lakes can pass through this 
magnificent canal with the greatest ease. The whole 
work was finished in little more than a year, a short 
space of time, considering the intervals of inactivity 
occasioned by the inclemeney of the weather and the 
difficulties necessarily encountered. vast saving 
of time and labor is effeeted by this work, as boats 
from the copper region ean now pass directly to the 
ports on Lake Erie without re-shipping their freight 
at the “‘sault.” A line of steamers has already been 
established, ranning from Cleveland and Detroit to 
the various ports of Lake Superior, and they are 
always crowded with plcasure-seekers who wish to 


enjoy the pure air of the northern waters. Every one knows that 
Lake Superior is the largest expanse of fresh water on the face of 
the globe. It has Minnesota on the west and northwest, the north- 
ern peninsula of Michigan on the south, and British America in 
all other directions. Its estimated area is thirty-two thousand 
square miles. Height above the sea level, six hundred and thirty 
feet ; depth varing from eighty to two hundred fathoms. It is of 
very irregular shape. The northern shore is generally bold and 
elevated, and extends about twelve miles, penetrating almost un- 
broken ranges of cliffs, which vary from three hundred to fifteen 
hundred feet in height. The south shore is generally low and 
sandy, though occasionally interrupted by limestone ridges, the 
most remarkable of which, situated towards the eastern extremity, 
presents a perpendicular wall, three hundred feet high, broken by 


numerous caverns and projections, and forming, under the name | 


of the Picture Rocks, one of the greatest natural curiosities of the 
United States. The central portion of the lake is clear of islands, 
but they abound on the south and north sides. In the former 
direction they are generally small, but in the latter, several, more 
especially the Isle Royale, are of considerable dimensions, and 
along with the indentations of the coast, afford good shelter for 
vessels. The water of the lake is remarkable for its transparency, 
and derives iis supplies from a basin which is estimated at one 
hundred thousand square miles, and is drained by more than two 
hundred streams. About thirty of these are of considerable size, 
but they are all impetuous torrents, interrupted by narrows and 
falls. only obstruction to navigation of the Jake arises from 
the violent gales to which it is subject. It is well supplied with 
fish, principally trout, whitefish and sturgeon. The two former 
are of excellent quality, and have led to the establishment of a 
great number of fishing stations. The other principal ex by 
the lake is copper, of which veins of great richness pon pana. 
have been discovered. The copper mines of Michigan, in the 


northern peninsula, to which the ship canal we huve delineated 


will prove so great a benefit, are the richest in the 
word. They occupy a belt one hundred and x 4 
miles Jong and from two to six miles broad. 
block of almost pure , weighing several tons, 
taken from these mines, is embedded in the walls of 
the national museum at Washington. A mass ry 
ing one hundred and forty tons was uncovered in 
North American mine in 1854. The same mineral 
is abundant in Isle Royale. One house shipped from 
this district, in five and a half months in 1854, two 
million seven thousand six hundred and thirty-six 
pounds ; and in the nine years ending with 1853, in- 
clusive, four thousand ys handred and twenty- 
four tons were shipped. Silver has been found in 
connexion with the copper, yielding in one instance 
twenty-five, and another fifty per cent. of the precious 
metal. Iron of a very superior quality exists in a 
bed of slates, from six to twenty-five miles wide, ex- 
tending westward for one hundred and fifty miles 
into Wisconsin. Though the mineral resources of 
Michigan are very imperfectly developed, yet lead, 
gypsum, peat, limestone, marl and coal are known 
to exist, the last in abundance at Corunna, within 
one hundred miles of Detroit. The utmost activity 
exists in the mining region of the northern penin- 
sula, which bas been intensely stimulated by the 
completion of the ship canal.—The last engravi 
of our series represents Fort Brady. It was built 
in 1823, and was at that time the most northerl 
fort in the United States. Its whitewashed build- 
ings present a neat and cleanly appearance, charac- 
teristic of such establishments. A company of in- 
fantry is stationed there, but it is rareiy called upon 
to perform active service. The Hudson Bay Com- 

any have a post on the opposite side of the river. 

t is a quadrangular enclosure, which, in addition to 
a dwelling and storehouse, contains several ware- 
houses for furs. The St. Mary’s Falls, or more 
properly speaking, rapids, present a picturesque ap- 
pearance from re ey the foaming water floating an- 
grily over the rocks and between the numerous 
islands that fill the stream. The descent in a canoe 
was formerly attended with great danger, but the 
water has been slowly rising for years past, and the 
shoot is now performed without difficulty or peril. 
This is a favorite resort of the Indians for taking 
fish. They catch large quantities of trout, white- 
fish and siskowit, with dip-nets, several barrels being captured 
inaday. Such are the principal features of a locality interesting 
in every point of view. 


EAST INDIAN THIEVES. 


The East Indian thieves are the most expert in the world. The 
quartermaster-sergeant of a regiment at this station, was a very 
corpulent and heavy man. One night his house was entered by 
robbers, who not only cleared it of everything 1 that was 
lying about, but absolutely stole the very bed-clothes from under 
the fat sergeant himself and his sleeping family, without disturb- 
ing one of them. When they awoke in the morning, they were 
lying on the bare mattresses. This is a common trick with East 
Indian thieves, and the way they manage it is this: The robber, 
before he enters a house or tent, first strips and anoints himself 
all over with oil—-which is done in order that, in case any person 
should be awake and seize the intruder, he might be enabled to 
slip like an ecl from his grasp. Thus prepared, he creeps into the 
dwelling as noiselessly as possible. The nights in India are gen- 
erally very close and oppressive, and the sleep of most people, al- 
though heavy, is uneasy and disturbed. Of this the thief takes 
advantage. He quietly crouches down close under the bed, and 
with a feather gently tickles the nose of the sleeper, who, half- 
dozing, rubs it and turns on his couch. While he is doing this, 
the sheet on which he is lying is withdrawn a little from under 
him hy the thief. When he is fast asleep again, a second applica- 
tion of the feather causes another turn, and again a little more 
of the sheet is pulled away. ‘he thief then goes on the other 
side, and the tickling is continucd until the Son is completely 
withdrawn from under the unconscious sleeper. The operation 
takes some time, but is always su nicely managed that there is no 
case on record of the slumbeicr being awakened while the robbery 
Was going furward.— /recmun. 
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A GOOD WIFE. 
A good wife makes the poorest and most desolate home a para- 
dise, and moulds the most negligent and indifferent husband into 
a tender and thoughtful companion. The influence of woman— 
quiet, imperceptible and all-persuasive—is irresistible when directed 
by woman’s instinctive tact and affection. The clamorers for 
women’s rights rarely attain their object; while the meek and 
yielding can bind manhood with chains of roses more potent than 
chains of steel. The first inquiry of a woman after marriage 
should be, “‘ How shall I continue the love I have inspired? How 
shall I preserve the heart I have won ?”—Endeavor to make your 
husband’s habitation alluring and delightful to him. Let it be to 
him a sanctuary, to which his heart may always turn from the 
calamities of life. Make it a repose from his cares, a shelter from 
the world, a home, not for his person only, but for his heart. He 
may meet with pleasure in other houses, but let him find pleasure 
in his-own. Should he be dejected, soothe him; should he be si- 
lent and thoughtful, do not heedlessly disturb him; should he be 
studious, favor him with all practicable facilities ; or should he be 
peevish, make allowance for human nature, and by your sweet- 
ness, gentleness and humor, urge him continually to think, 
thohgh he may not say it, “This woman is indeed a comfort to 
me; I cannot but love her, and requite such gentleness and affec- 
tion as they deserve.”—Invariably adorn yourself with delicacy 
and modesty. ‘These, toa man of refinement, are attractions the 
most highly captivating ; while their opposites never fail to inspire 
disgust. t the delicacy and modesty of the bride be always, in 
a great degree, sup by the wife.—If it be possible, let vour 
husband su you think him a good husband, and it will be a 
strong stimulus to his being so. As long as he thinks he 
the reputation, he will take some pains to deserve it; but when he 
has once lost the name, he will be apt to abandon the reality.— 
Cultivate and exhibit with the greatest care and constancy, cheer- 
fulness and good humor. They give beauty to the finest face, and 
impart charms where charms are not. On the con- 
trary, a gloomy, dissatisfied manner is chilling and 
repulsive to his feelings ; he will be very apt to seek 
elsewhere for those smiles and that cheerfulness 
which he finds not in his own house.—In the article 
of dress, study your husband's tastes. The opinions 
of others on this subject is of but very little conse- 
quence, if he approves.—Particularly shun what the 
world calls, in ridicule, “curtain lectures.” When 
you shat your door at night, endeavor to shut out at 
the same moment all discord and contention, and 
look upon your chamber as a sacred retreat from the 
vexations of the world—a shelter sacred to peace and 
affection.—How indecorous, offensive and sinful 1 
is, for a woman to exercise authority over her hus- 
band, and to say, “1 will not have it so; it shall be 
as I like!” But we trust the number of those who 
adopt this unbecoming and disgraceful manner is so 
small, as to reader it unnecessary for us to enlarge 
on the subject.—Be careful never to join in a jest 
and laugh against your husband. Conceal his faulis, 
and speak only of his merits. Shun every approach 
to extravagance. ‘The want of economy imvolv- 
ed millions in misery. Be neat, tidy, orderly, me- 
thodical. Rise early, breakfast » have a place 
for everything, and everything in its place.—Few 
things a man more than seeing his wife notable 
and clever in the management of her household. A 
knowledge of cookery, as well as every other branch 
in housekeeping, is indispensable in a female ; and a 
wife should always endeavor to support with ap- 
use the character of the lady and the housewife.— 
thome be your empire—your world. Let it be 
the scene of your wishes, your thoughts, your plans, 
your exertions, Lot it be the stage on which, in the 
varied character of wife, of mother, and of mistress, 
you strive to shine, In its suber, quiet scenes let 
your heart cast its anchor, let your feelings and pur- 
suits all be centered. Leave to your husband the 
task of distinguishing himself by his valor or his 
talents. Do you seck for fame at home, and let 
rou applause be that of your servants, your chil- 
ren, your husband, your God. That fame is ever 
the noblest which the true, loving and affectionate 
wife secures from ory 8 the inmates of the home 
cirele.— Watchman and Reflector. 
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THE ITALIAN PULPIT. 

The Italian preacher is as much an actor as the Italian come- 
dian. His gestures, his postures, the play of his voice, the changes 
of expression in his face, the adjustments of his dress, are half, 
often wholly, theatrical. The prim monotone of the English pul- 
pit, and the pious drawl of puritanism, are a long remove from 
even the most respectable style of Italy. The preacher is not 
afraid to shout, to start, and to sigh in the pulpit. Now his voice 
is a cry which echoes back from the lofty arches, or lingers ring- 
ing like the Miserere, and now it drops to a whisper, which is felt 
rather than heard. As he tells some thrilling tale, which works 
up to its climax, lifting himself as his story goes on, you can see 
in what anxious suspense he holds his hearers. It may be the 
seene of the judgment of Solomon between the rival mothers. 
How the congregation shudder, when the sword seems to fall, 
before their eyes, upon the living child! In what breathless silence 
they listen for the verdict! How speedily, too, the painful tension 
is removed by some quaint remark, which sends a smile running 
over the face of the crowd, like the sunshine after the passage of a 


summer cloud over a meadow. The Italian preacher does not | 


disdain a laugh for himself or for his hearers, though he loves 
more to move them to tears. His style is adapted to its theme, and it 
has not the plaint of a dirge when it tells of heaven and holiness. 
The thorough knowledge of his discourse, before he enters the 
palpis, enables the preacher to speak with more ease and freedom. 

e has not to decipher a manuscript by the “dim religious light,” 
but it is all in his memory before it falls from his tongue. The 
imitations of Catholic architecture in some of our churches have 
proved to be severe trials to our reading preachers; but the gray 
dusk of a Roman November helps the preacher to produce his effect. 
There is nothing more impressive than an afternoon discourse in 
Advent in one of the old Roman churches. The preacher’s voice 
and form, in the vast peopled space, contrast strangely with the 
silent marble forms around him.—Christian Examiner. 
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A CHARMING PET. 

Mr. Kingsley, in his late interesting work, entitled 
** Glaucus : or, Wonders of the Shore,” gives the 
following description of the “long sea worm,” 
(Nemertes Borlasii) an animal possessing few per- 
sonal attractions, and with whose appearance and 
attributes it is probable few of our readers are ac- 
quainted: “You see it? That black, shiny, knot- 
ted lump among the gravel, small to be 
taken up in a dessert spoon. Look now, as it is 
raised and its coils drawn out. Three feet—six— 
nine, at least; with a capability of seemingly end- 
less expansion ; a slimy tape of living caoutchouc, 
some eighth of an inch in diameter, a dark choco- 
late black, with paler longitudinal lines. Is it alive ? 
It hangs helpless and motionless, a mere velvet string 
across the hand. Ask the neighboring Annelida 
and the fay of the rock fishes, or put it into a vase 
at home and see. It lies motionless, trailing itself 
among the gravel ; you cannot tell where it begins 
or ends ; it may be a dead strip of sea-weed, Himan- 
lorea, ps, or Chorda filum; or even a 
tarred string. So thinks the little fish, who plays 
over and over it, till he touches at last what is 
too surely a head. In an instant a bell-shaped suck- 
er mouth has fastened to his side. In another in- 
stant, from one lip, a concave double proboscis, just 
like a tapir’s (another instance of the repetition of 
forms), clasped him like a finger; and now be- 
gins the struggle ; but in vain. He is being ‘ played’ 
with such a fishing-line as the skill of a Wilson or a 
Stoddart never could invent; a living line, with elas- 
ticity beyond that of the most delicate fly-rod, which 
follows every lunge, shortening and lengthening, 
slipping and twining round every piece of gravel 
and sea-weed, with a tiring drag such as no High- 
land wrist or step could ever bring to bear on salmon 
or on trout. he victim is tired now ; and slowly 
and yet dexterously, his blind assailant is feeling 
and shifting along his side, till he :eaches one end 
of him; and then the black lips expand, and slowly 
and surely the curved finger begins packing him 
end foremost down into the gullet, where he sinks 
inch by inch, till the swelling which marks his place 
is lost among the coils, and he is probably mac- 
erated to a pulp long before he has reached the 
opposite extremity of his cave of doom. nce safe 
down, the black murderer slowly contracts again into a knotted 
heap, and lies like a boa with a stag inside him, motionless and 

blest.” Quite an ugly customer to deal with. 


A MURRAIN APPROACHING. 

Mr. Samuel Caswell, an extensive miller and corn merchant, in 
Limerick, writes to the Times as follows : “ A most fatal epidemic 
has been for some time past ravaging the herds of central Europe, 
and has now reached Konigsberg, where one proprietor is said to 
have lost 300 head in a night. The time of its arrival in Ham- 
burg—whence cattle are weekly imported to the English markets 
—must_ now, in all probability, be a question of days. In 1745 
the same or a like epidemic was introduced into England by means 
of two calves from Holland (vide Youatt on cattle, art, Maignant 
Epidemic Murrain). In the second year after its introduction, 
40,000 cattle died in Nottingham and Leicestershire, and almost 
as many more in Cheshire. During the third year, remuneranon 


| was given by the government—who had ordered the destruction of 


diseased cattle—for no fewer than 80,000 head, while twice as 
many more, according to the report of one of the commissioners, 


| died of the malady. In the fourth year it was equally fatal, nor 


does it appear to have completely disappeared ull nearly eight 
years after. On the continent, every exertion is being made to 
arrest the progress of infection by this exterminating disease ; 
military detachments are charged to destroy all that become im- 
fected. In Prussia, if only one of a herd should be atiarked, the 
authorities order the whole to be slaughtered ; and cordons samita- 
ries are established along the frontiers, to prevent the ingress of 
cattle from districts in which the disease exists. Happily, from 
their inSular position, there can be little difficulty, under Provi- 
dence, in preventing its introduction into Britain. It is only 
to lay an embargo on live cattle and raw hides, the produce of 
countries where this disease has already appeared. ‘This secms 
to be the only practical method to adopt.” 
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[Furnished for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
BURNS AND HIS HIGHLAND MARY. 


We publish the following piece of poetry as a literary curiosity. It is stated to 
us that it originated as follows :—A lady-medium in Burlington, Vt., by the 
the name of Keyser, was waited upon a short time since by another lady, 
who said she had a question to ask relative to Burns the poet. She, how- 
ever, declined stating her question, saying that if the spirit of Burns was 
present her wish would be known to him without her speaking it. Nothing 
further transpired at the interview, but in about a week afterwards, the 
lady-medium, when aione, was inspired to write, and produced the follow- 
ing verses, which upon being presented to the inquirer. proved to be an 
answer to her mental request, which was to be informed whether Burns 
was wedded to his Highland Mary in the spirit land? These facts were well 
authenticated by our informant. who also ascertained that Mrs. Keyser was 
not at all familiar with the works of Burns, and had no particular liking 
for his poetry. It must, we think, be admitted that the resemblance to 
Burns’s style in the piece here given is great, and that some of the expres- 
sions are truly worthy of the Shepherd Poet. 


Fair lady, that I come to you 
A stranger-bard fu’ well I ken, 
For ye’ve known naught of me. save through 
The lays I’ve poured through Scotia's glen ; 
But when I speak o’ gliding Ayr, 
O’ hawthorn shades and fragrant ferns, 
O° Doon and Highland Mary fair, 
Mayhap ye’ll think o’ Robert Burns. 


I am the last, and why I’m here, 

I heard the gude dame when she said 
She'd know, in joyous spirit-ephere, 

If Burns was wi’ his Mary wed. 
I sought to tell her o’ our joy— 

Na muckle impress could I make: 
And lady, I have flown to see 

If ye'd my message to her take. 


Tell her that when I passed from earth, 
My angel-lassie, crowned wi’ flowers, 
Met me wi’ glowing love-lit torch, 

And led me to the nuptial bowers ;— 
That all we'd dreamed o’ wedded bliss, 
And more, was meted to us there : 

And sweeter was my dearie’s kiss 
Than on the flowery banks o’ Ayr. 


Where love's celestial fountains played, 
And rosebuds burst, and seraphs sang, 
And myrtle twined our couch to shade, 
I clasped the love I'd mourned sae lang : 
And while by angel-harp were played 
The bonnie “ bridal serenade,” 
Though nae gowned priest the kirk-rite said, 
Burns was wi’ Highland Mary wed! 


There’s nae destroying death-frost here 
To nip the hope buds ere they bloom : 
The *- bridal tour” is through the spheres— 
Eternity the ‘‘ honeymoon.” 
And now, my lady, if ye’ll bear 
These words unto the anxious dame, 
I think I can ye so reward, 
Ye'll ne’er be sorry that I came. 


“4 oo > 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


REMBRANT VAN RYN. 


BY RALPH TRYON. 


Ow the banks of the Rhine, near the city of Leyden, a miller by 
the name of Herman Gerretz rented a small mill. He hid been 
so long identified in connection with it, that from this circum- 
stance he had acquired the surname of Van Ryn. So gencral 
was the appellation, that he finally adopted it in preference to his 
family name, and his son, the subject of our sketch, was known 
only as Rembrant Van Ryn. 

This youth, born the 15tlf of June, in the year 1606, had reached 
his sixteenth year, and much to the mortification of his father, was 
known as the greatest dunce of the neighborhood. The miller, 
by his shrewdness and industrious habits had acquired a snug 
property, and liberally provided for the education of his son, but 
the amounts thus expended seemed literally thrown away, for the 
boy could scarcely read and write. The only approach to talent 
that he displayed was in his ability to caricature the “ domine ” 
and his schoolmates, for which he was rewarded by frequent 
applications of the rod. 

But his propensity for sketching could not be controlled even by 
this harsh manner. Every blank leaf of his books, and even their 
margins, were crowded with these pencillings. One morning the 
miller was surprised to find him at the mill long before school- 
hours were finished. The usually dull features of the boy were 
lighted with a show of energy, and his eyes flashed with 
indignation. 

“I go to school no more.” 

“ What is the meaning of this ?” 

“Simply as I have said.” 

“Something has happened, Rem ?” 

“ Happened, father, look for yourself!” 

The youth divested himself of his jacket, and Van Ryn started 
to see that his shirt was stained with blood. He flourished his 
huge fist as he demanded to know who had inflicted such an 
outrage upon a Van Ryn. 

“The domine, father.” 

“ Then I will chastise him, for, by the blood of our ancestors, I 
would not brook such cruelty from a father of the church.” 

“ Spare yourself the trouble, sir, for I am satisfied if I am not 
compelled to return to school again; besides, the domine has met 
with no light usage from my hands.” 

“ But what was it all about ?” 

“T arrived at the school-room before master Zoeller had -made 
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his appearance, and at the suggestion of one of the boys, had 
nearly completed a full length sketch of him in chalk upon the 
closet door. I represented him in one of his sternest moods, and 
the boys were laughing heartily at the resemblance, when sud- 
denly I received a buffet upon my ear which laid me sprawling 
upon the floor, and looking up I perceived the domine standing 
over me, his eyes glaring with rage. He then ordered me to take 
off my jacket and proceeded to beat me most unmercifally with 
his rod. I bore this as long as I was able, and until I felt the 
blood trickling down my back, then I resisted, and finally left him 
with one eye closed and his big nose swollen to a fearful size.” 

“ And you served him right. Let meembrace you, my son, for 
this show of spirit convinces me that you will yet make your way 
in the world. But what will you do? Will you become a miller, 
as our family has done for three generations *” 

“ Nay, father, I have no taste for labor of this kind.” 

“ What, then, would you desire to do ?” 

“I would become a painter.” 

“A painter! is the boy mad ?”’ 

“Not mad, father, but simply in earnest.” 

* But do you know that every one cannot become an artist at 
will? Genius is the gift of Heaven, and I fear, my son, that you 
have it not. There was my old schoolmate, Van Zwanenburg, 
now & great master at Amsterdam, he was an artist from child- 
hood.” 

* Listen to me, sir. One day not long since, as I sat sketching 
on the banks of the river, I suddenly found a stranger at my side. 
He demanded to see my work. I attempted first to conceal it, 
but there was something in his voice and manners which I could 
not resist, and reluctantly I placed it in his hands. He examined 
it for some moments in silence, and then looking me full in the 
face, said : ‘My lad, there is that in you which with proper study 
and training might one day make you a great artist. He then 
told me that when I was ready to make the experiment, to come to 
him at Amsterdam ; and then handed me a card upon which was 
written Van Zwanenburg.” 

“ And you have seriously determined to become a painter ?” 

“J did not think much about it at the time, but since then it 
has continually occupied my thoughts, and I really do not believe 
I can ever make anything else.” 

“Well, my son, I will not oppose you, for I believe that Provi- 
dence ordered this meeting with my early friend. You shall at 
least make the trial, and if Zwanenburg is satisfied with you, I 
shall place you entirely under his care.” 

“ And you really give me leave to start for Amsterdam ?”’ 

«As soon as you can get ready.” 

That evening upon the banks of the beautiful Rhine walked two 
young persons, earnestly conversing with each other. Several 
hours were thus passed ere they became aware of the necessity of 
parting. At length the youth, taking the hand of his fair com- 
panion in his own, said : 

“ Elise, I must leave you ; already I have tarried too long, and 
my father will be impatient.” 

“Then may the saints bless you, Rembrant, and return you to 
us in their own good time.” 

“T shall never return to my native village, Elise, until I have 
mastered my profession.” 

“But if yon fail ?” 

“T shall not fail. I feel there is that within me which those 
about me do not understand. I know our good neighbors think 
me idle and worthless, but they shall find that Rembrant is a name 
which one day they will mention with respect and pride. Elise, I 
must say adieu!” 

“Adieu, dear Rembrant, and in the new life about to be opened 
to you, do not entirely forget your old friends.” 

“I have but few to remember or forget; but you are one, and 
the only one, perhaps, except my father, who understagds me, and 
rest assured that it will be hard for me to forget either.” 

Thus they parted, Rembrant Van Ryn and Elise, his fair play- 
mate since early childhood, the daughter of Eichler, the village 
smith. The preparation for the journey was completed that night, 
and with the rising sun of the next morning, after having received 
his father’s blessing, he was on his way to Amsterdam. Zwanen- 
burg had not forgotten the young sketcher, and upon his arrival, 
welcomed him most heartily, especially when he found him to be 
the son of the miller, his early friend. 

Young Rembrant lost no time in commencing his studies, to 
which he applied himself with the strictest diligence. In a short 
time he astonished his master by his wonderful inventive genius 
and a facility of execution which completely outran the slow 
mathematical ideas of the worthy Zwanenburg. The pleasures of 
a city life could not allure him for a moment from his easel. 

Two years had passed away, and he still continued day by day 
to linger over his canvass, scarcely allowing himself sufficient time 
for his meals. His friend at length felt it to be his duty to expos- 
tulate with him, fearing that his untiring labors would undermine 
his health, but Rembrant laughed at his fears and worked on 
harder than ever. Strange to say, his constitution did not appear 
to suffer in the least, and he wrought, according to Zw ) 
words, “with an arm of adamant and fingers of steel.” 

At the end of the third year it was the master who sought ad- 
vice from his pupil, rather than the latter instruction from the 
former. He had made new discoveries in the compounding of 
colors, and gained a character for originality for which years af- 
terwards he was so eminently distinguished. He had just finished 
a painting, which was carefully screened by a gauze curtain, and 
sat awaiting the coming of Zwanenburg to pass his judgment 
upon it. 

As the worthy old artist entered, the covering was removed and 
he gazed upon it for some moments with speechless admiration. 
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It represented a fair girl in the dawn of womanhood, gathering 
flowers upon the banks of the Rhine. She was in the act of sever. 
ing a lily from its stem, and her posture was so gracefully and 
naturally chosen that it seemed life itself. The spirit and strength 
of coloring was exquisitely blended with its delicacy, and the 
strong effects of light and warmth were subdued by the masterly 
touches of a cool, refreshing shade. The features were the exact 
counterpart of Elise Eichler, but this was a secret to all save the 
young man. 

“This exceeds art!” exclaimed the master, when he found 
words to express his admiration ; “it is rather breathing, animated 
life. Go, my pupil, go forth to the world, for no longer can you 
obtain instruction from such as me. In three short years you 
have mastered what it has cost me a lifetime to perform.” 

Rembrant afterwards studied with several other masters, and 
then returned to his father, who greeted him with a most affec- 
tionate welcome. His neighbors also sought to honor the rising 
reputation of the young artist, but he coldly repulsed them, and 
for some time shut himself up in the mill, where he prepared a 
painting-room and excluded all save his father and the fair Elise. 

Here he remained, perfecting himself in his art, and occasionally 
sending a picture to Amsterdam, for which, even at that early 
period of his life, he obtained an extravagant sum. The celebrity 
of his works at length forced him from his quiet retreat, and he 
was compelled by the solicitations of his friends to remove to the 
city, where he had first commenced his studies ; there he carried as 
his bride the playmate of his childhood. He was at this time only 
twenty-four years of age, but he no sooner found himself in that 
great city than he was at once overwhelmed with business, and so 
great was the number of pupils who offered themselves for his in- 
straction, that he was compelled to lease a large warehouse which 
he fitted up into numerous apartments in order to accommodate 
them. 

From this moment to the hour of his death, his prosperity and 
reputation kept pace with each other in their rapid strides, and 
enabled him to amass an immense property. Had he studied at 
Rome, and possessed the powerful accessory of an academical 
education, he would doubtless have reached the very highest pin- 
nacle of fame. As it was, he owed to nature the talent which he 
possessed. His genius was unquestionable, and his pictures com- 
manded an immense price. A century after his death, one of them 
was sold for the sum of five thousand pounds. He lived until he 
attained his sixty-eighth year, and expired in the year 1674. 


THE HOLY LAND. 

In reference to the presentation to the Emperor Louis Napoleon 
of the ancient palace at Jerusalem, the former residence of the 
Knights of St. John, some particulars relative to the Order may 
not be without interest. The military Order of the Knights Hos- 

itallers was founded by Gerard Tour, who was born at Martiguez, 
in Provence. After the capture of Jerusalem, he established in 
that city, in the year 1099, a house of refuge, for the purpose of 
giving an asylum to the pilgrims who were in the habit of comi 
from all parts of the Christian world to visit the Holy Places. 
Raymond Dupuy succeeded Gerard as Grand Master of the Order. 
He decided that the Order should in future become ry oN 
well as hospitaller, and that it should defend by arms the C 
tians inst the infidels. The Order thenceforth assumed the 
title of Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. When Saladin obtained 
pone of Palestine, in the year 1188, the Knights quitted 

erusalem to establish themselves at Acre, subsequently at Rhodes, 
and in the year 1530 in the island of Malta, which was given them 
by Charles V. The French government have long coveted the 
ruins of the establishment at Jerusalem, as belonging to France 
by right, which, since the Crusades to the present ia , has always 
assumed to represent in the east the military spirit of the west, and 
to be in that country the most pious and steadfast supporter of 
Catholic interests.—London Times. 

CLIMATE NOT THE CAUSE OF COLOR. 

It is a common opinion that climate alone is capable of pro- 
ducing all the diversities of complexion in the human race. A few 
facts may show that such cannot be the case. Thus the negroes of 
Van Diemen’s Land, who are among the blackest le on earth, 
live in a climate as cold as that of Iceland ; while the Indo-Chinese 
nations, who live in tropical Asia, are of a brown and olive com- 
plexion. Humboldt says the American tribes of the equinoctial 
region have no darker skin than the mountaineers of the temperate 
zone. The Pulches of the Magellanic plains, beyond the fifty-fifth 
degree of south latitude, are absolutely darker than the Abipones, 
Tobas, and other tribes, who live nearer the equator. The Char- 
ruas, who live south of the Rio de la Vata, are almost black, while 
the Guaycas, under the line, are among the fairest of the American 
tribes. Finally, those nations of the Caucasian race which have 
become inhabitants of the torrid zone in both hemispheres, although 
their descendants have been for centuries exposed to the most ac- 
tive influences of climate, have never exhibited the transformation 
from a Caucasian to a negro complexion.— 7 ypes of Mankind. 
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[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.] 
TO THEE. 


BY M. P., JR. 


Near to possession of the bliss I craved, 
Close to the joy ambition sought, 
Only to see both vanish ere I saved 
One ray of hope to beacon thought, 
And I am sad. 


More than a twelvemonth I’ve pursued— 
In thought by day, in dream by night— 
A happiness my spirit viewed : 
Both thought and dream have taken flight, 
And I am sad. 


I could have patient borne the gloom, 
Did I not feel myself to blame ; 
With this dark thought I cannot pride assume, 
But bend beneath a weight of shame: 
And I am sad. 


He who through folly loses hope, 
But suffers justly for misdeed, 
With sorrow he can never cope, 
But silent must receive hie meed, 
And I am sad. 


If true resolve to humbly bear 
The just load of his blameful deed ; 
If honest words and actions fair 
Entitle him for hope to plead. 
Then I am glad. 


Not merely words shall prove my grief, 
But actions show in manlier way 
How I would earn thy true belief 
That folly, not intent, led me astray, 
And made me sad. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE SCAR ON THE FOREHEAD. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


Mipxient had tolled its solefmn chime, yet still the weary 
watcher sat beside the hearthstone, plying her busy needle. Her 
eyes were dim and sunken, her cheeks thin and pale, her lips 
pinched and purple, and her slender fingers so shrivelled with the 
icy chill that was fast palsying her, that the plain gold ring they 
wore and the silver thimble that they held were every few mo- 
ments dropping into her lap with a slight musical tinkle. Her 
delicate form was shivering even in the heavy bed blankets that 
she had thrown about her shoulders, and she looked often with a 
wistful glance at the little basket of chips that stood beside the 
tongs. 

An hour passed, and the clock struck one. ‘He must soon be 
here now,” whispered she, in a half-frightened tone. ‘I will lay 
aside my work and make things as cheery as I can.” And she 
brushed the ashes from the hearth, drew the coals together, threw 
on them a handful of the carefully-saved fuel, and fanned the 
faint flame till it flashed high in the chimney. Then she looked 
about the room to see if aught could be mended there; but the 
few articles it held were all in their wonted place, and everything 
as neat as the hands of love could make it. An arm-chair was 
drawn from a corner close to the crackling fire, the dressing-gown 
that hung upon it spread out anew, and a pair of slippers were 
hung upon the fender. The lamp was trimmed afresh, the stand 
dusted, and a carefully covered dish set upon it, and beside it was 
placed a knife almost as bright as though the blade had been 
silver instead of steel. 

“T have done the best I can,” said the pale watcher, as again 
she sunk into her little rocker. “0,” and she wrung her hands 
convulsively, “if I were only sure of one kind word. Hark!” 
And she started up and listened. “It is he, and how he bangs the 
gate. I shall have a fearful time with him.” And she hastened 
to the front door ang gently opened it. 

He staggered in, and reeling this way and that, reached finally 
the room his gentle wife had made so bright and cheerful. But 
what was her reward? A volley of oaths so foul that it seemed 
as if an army of fiends had spoken with one voice. He cursed the 
beggarly fire, though to make the scant blaze she and her children 
had half frozen all the day; he swore at the patched dressing- 
gown, though out of her own thin wardrobe she had planned it; 
he raved at the bread and meat, though her own lean fingers had 
earned them both. And when, angel-like and woman-like, too, 
she gave him a smile for every frown, an endearing epithet for 
every oath, and would have wound her arms about him to win 
him back to reason and himself, he raised his heavy hand and 
dealt her a powerful blow; ay, he struck her, till every nerve 
quivered with anguish, and she his wife and the mother of his 
beauteous children! And now, when she lay prostrate before 
him, he raised himself to kick her thence. A slight young hand 
pushed off the booted foot, even as it was falling on the trembling 
woman, and a voice, agonized in its tones, exclaimed : 

“Forbear, my father; for though your wife, she is yet my 
mother, and I will save her from your rage !” 

The eyes of the drunkard quailed a moment before the upturned 
gaze of his first-born, so mournfully holy was the look that beamed 
from his tearful face; then a fiendish glare burned in them, and 
exclaiming: “ You, too. Must I level my whole household ere 
T can find peace,” he seized the glistening knife and struck. 

Will he live ?” moaned the poor mother to the surgeon, when 
he had bandaged the boy’s head. “ He is very pale and weak.” 


“Tt was a ghastly and dangerous wound—only an eighth of an 
inch between life and eternity—yet with care he may survive.” 

“ Mother,”—there was a pathos in the tone that drew her eyes 
earnestly to the speaker, a stripling of but seventeen years,— 
“ Mother, I am going away.” 

“ Away !~and where, Earnest ?” 

“I cannot say,—God must direct my steps,—but go from here 
I must. The curse of the drunkard’s son is on me. None will 
regard me—none even give me work. And more, mother, if I 
stay here I must forget my Bible, for how can I honor my father 
when he so dishonors himself ?”’ 

Very long did the boy talk and plead ere he won the tearful 
consent; but she gave it at length, and with a little knapsack on 
his back, his mother’s Bible in one pocket and her slender purse 
in the other, Earnest went forth in the great world to seek, not so 
much fortune or fame as that peace and joy which a drunken father 
would not give him in his home.” 

Years passed away, and there came no tidings from him, save 
that after the-first one, each quarter brought the mother an envel- 
ope with a bank note, and each successive one was of a higher 
figure. First it was a simple five, then a ten, a twenty, a fifty, 
and a hundred. Welcome, too, were they all ; for, but for such 
generous aid the almshouse or charity had claimed her and her 
little daughters ; for downward, still downward, went her hus- 
band, his absence no longer counted by hours, but weeks and 
months. In a bustling city, many miles from his native village, a 
stranger one night found him in a gutter, half frozen, starved, 
weary and sick. Like a good Samaritan, he picked him up, and 
as he was too weak to walk, placed him in a carriage and had him 
taken to his own home. A bath, clean garments, wholesome food, 
and a soft bed were freely offered him, and passive as a child 
when worn and languid, he suffered them to deal with him as they 
chose, and soon sunk into a deep, refreshing slamber. 


It was hours ere he awoke, and then he seemed as in a dream. 
The filthy gutter in which he lost his consciousness, was now a 
downy bed, with pillows white and soft as snow, with silken coun- 
terpane and damask hangings. His rags were dropped, and in 
their stead he saw himself robed in fine linen. The slime was 
washed from his face and hands, his matted hair combed out, and 
his tangled beard neatly shorn. He put back the curtains. Glad, 
golden sunbeams were stealing through the crimson drapery of 
an alcoved window, and their brilliant light showed him a lofty 
chamber, with frescoed walls, a carpet from oriental loom, and a 
rosewood suite that a prince might covet. “It is a dream,” 
breathed he, and he closed his eyes. Light footsteps aroused him 
soon, and unclosing them again he saw, bending over him a noble 
looking man in life’s early prime, and beside him a lovely woman, 
and in the eyes of both great tears were standing. 

“Tell me,” said he, eagerly, “do I dream, or am I the poor 
drunkard so greatly cared for ?” 

“ You were sick and we ministered to you,” said the lady. 

“ Sick! ay, sin sick. But you do not know how vile I am, or 
you would cast me out at once. Listen. I have broken the heart 
of my wife; I have driven my only son from home; ay, and 
half killed him first; and I have seared my little girls till they 
fear me more than the evil one. Will you care for me now?” 

He almost shrieked out the question, and it seemed as though 
life and death hung on the answer. 

“We must forgive, even as we would be forgiven,” said the 
master of the house. ‘‘ While you can be happy, stay with us.” 

A week passed away, and still the old man tarried in that beau- 
tiful home, now toying gently with the little Lillie, the wee deli- 
cate babe, and then playing gay pranks with Harrie, the pride of 
the household, a noble boy of four summers ; now dreaming in 
the pleasant chamber where he first awoke again to manhood, and 
then lolling in an arm-chair in the parlor, tears and smiles chasing 
each other over his wrinkled cheeks as the lovely lady of the man- 
sion sung, now a gay ditty and then a saintly hymn. But he 
never offered to cross the threshold. “I dare not,” he would say, 
when asked to ride or walk, “there is danger in the street, and 
this calm is so very sweet. If it could only last!” And then he 
would sigh, and sometimes weep and sob like a little child. 


“ There is to be a grand rally of the friends of temperance to- 
night—the new and splendid hall is to be inaugurated. Banners 
will wave, torches flame, music ring, ladies smile, and children 
crow! Shall I invite you, my wife, to accompany me ?”’ 

It was the master of the house that spoke. 

“Of course, after such a programme,” said she, gaily, “and 
you may depend upon my going, too. How soon must I be 
ready ?” 

“In an hour’s time. I will send a carriage for you, and meet 
you myself at the door of the hall. Be sure that you are ready, 
for there will be a tremendous crowd.” 

“I will be in time, trust me for that,” said she, and hastened to 
perform her evening duties to the little ones. 

“ But what was her astonishment whon she returned to the par- 
lor, all bonneted and cloaked, to find their stranger guest awaiting 
her. : 

“TI cannot surely be tempted there,” said he, in a low, sad 
voice, “ and if you will suffer me to ride with you, I will gladly 
go. It may pe that I shall complete there the salvation here 
commenced.” 

Gladly did the lady acquiesce in the request, and they were 
soon at the door of the thronged hall. Not her husband but an 
intimate friend of his joined them there, and led them to some re- 
served seats near to the speakers’ stand. 

There had been stirring music by the band, fervent prayers by 
the clergy, and thrilling speeches from orators from distant cities, 


and the hearts of that vast multitude were aroused as they had 
never been before to the dangers of the cup. Then, while yet 
they were all riveted to the subject, the president announced, “a 
voice from our home.” There was a breathless silence for a mo- 
ment, and then long and loud acclamations greeted the good 
Samaritan of our sketch as he bowed to the waiting throng. It 
had seemed to them, as the last speaker hushed his voice, that the 
theme, world-wide as it is, was quite exhausted ; but so impas- 
sioned was the eloquence that now mastered it, that they hung 
upon every word as if he had spoken of something fresh from 
heaven. Where others had generalized, he individualized. He 
did not take the mass of drunkards, but only one out of them all, 
and he portrayed his course in such vivid colors that the audience 
seemed gazing upon dissolving views rather than listening to 
chosen words. And so wrought up were they, that when he pic- 
tured that horrible scene in the tragedy of rum, where the hus- 
band levels to the floor the wife who once slept so sweetly upon 
his bosom, the wife that is also the mother of his children, they 
seemed to hear the gentle and wronged one fall, and sobs, screams, 
and groans broke out from every voice. The speaker paused till 
they were quiet, wiping, meanwhile, the tears from his own cheeks. 

“ Do you ask,” said he, when he again resumed his theme, “ do 
you ask why I stand here to-night and speak these things? why I 
not only speak, but feel them? Look at this.” And he lifted the 
glossy locks from his left temple. ‘Do you see that scar on my 
forehead ?” 

In the brilliant gas-light it was visible for a wide space, and to 
many a watchful eye, a ghastly, frightful-looking scar, marring 
the beauty of a brow that might otherwise have been a painter’s 
model. Slowly and solemnly did the speaker utter each word, 
then, as he stood, pushing back the raven hair: 

“ After the drunkard had felled his wife to the floor, he would 
have kicked her prostrate form, but that her young son glided be- 
tween the two. What did he do then ?” exclaimed he, in a voice 
of thunder. Another pause, and a breathless hush. More slowly, 
more solemnly did he speak. “He seized a knife; ay, and the 
one, too, his gentle wife had herself laid beside his plate for him 
to carve the dish her worn and weary fingers had earned to sus- 
tain his life ; he seized it and—did this,” and he pointed to his fore- 
head. “To my grave will I carry this sear, and not till I rest in 
my grave will I cease to plead for the drunkard’s wife and the 
drunkard’s babes.” 

With these words fresh on his lips he withdrew. There was no 
applauding, but a silence as of death rested in the vast hall. Ere 
it was broken by prayer or hymn, an aged man, older though it 
seemed with grief than years, tottered upon the platform. Trem- 
bling in every nerve and muscle, he leaned against the desk, and 
finally grasped it for support. Many times did his lips move ere 
he could utter an audible sound, and when he did speak his words 
were rather felt than heard. 

“The son has spoken—now let the father. With the scar on 
his forehead yet bleeding, my Earnest, my first-born, my noble 
boy went from his home, to seek among strangers the peace his 
father would not give him on his own hearthstone. Ten years 
from thence, one week ago to-night, that son picked up his father 
from a gutter, and instead of spurning him as a crimson sinner, he 
took him to his home as though he had been the angel instead of 
the demon of his youth. Deep is the scar on his forehead, but 
deeper are the scars on my heart. Ye have heard him—ye see 
me. Let the story and the sight be your salvation, as it is even 
now my own.” And exhausted, he fell back into his son’s arms. 


> 
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ADVENTURE WITH A LEOPARD. 


Two African farmers, returning from hunting the hartebeest, 
roused a leopard in a mountain ravine, and immediately gave chase 
to him. The leopard at first endeavored to escape by clambering 
up a precipice; but being hotly pressed, and wounded by a mus- 
ket ball, he turned upon his pursuers with that frantic ferocity pe- 
culiar to this animal on such emergencies, and springing on the 
man who had fired at him, tore him from his horse to the ground, 
biting him at the same time on the shoulder, and tearing one of 
his cheeks severely with his claws. The other hunter, seeing the 
danger of his comrade, sprang from his horse and attempted to 
shoot the leopard through the head ; but, whether owing to trepi- 
dation, or the fear of wounding his friend, or the quick motions of 
the animal, he unfortunately missed. The leopard, abandoning 
his prostrate enemy, darted with redoubled fury upon his second 
antagonist, and so fierce and sudden was his onset, that before the 
boor could stab him with his hunting-knife, the savage beast struck 
him on the head with his claws, and actually is oe sealp over 
his eyes. In this frightful condition the hunter grappled with the 
leo ; and struggling for life, they rolled together down a steep 
declivity. Before the man who had been first attacked could start 
to his feet and seize his gun, they had fallen together down the 
bank. In a moment he had reloaded his gun, and rushed forward 
to save the life of his friend. But it was too late. The leopard 
had seized the unfortunate man by the throat, and his comrade had 
only the satisfaction of completing the destruction of the beast, 
already exhausted with the loss of blood from several deep wounds 
by the knife of the expiring huntsman.—Penny Magazine. 

NECESSITY OF CHANGE OF AIR. 

An occasional change of air may be said to be almost necessary 

to the well-being of every man. The workman must leave his 

, the student his library, and the lawyer his office, or 
sooner or later his health will pay the penalty ; and this, no mat- 
ter how great his temperance in eating and drinking ; no matter 
how vigorously and regularly hg uses his limbs; no matter how 
open, and dry, and free from impurity may be the air of the place 
in which he is employed. In the slightest cause of impaired 
health, the sleeping in the suburbs of the town in which the life is 
chiefly spent, or even prey afew hours of detached days in 
some accessible rural districts at a few miles distance from the 
dwelling may suffice to restore the healthy balance of the bodily 
functions, and maintain the bodily machine in a fit state for its 
duties ; or in cases of somewhat more urgency or of somewhat 
more aggravated character, a few days once or twice a year, may 
suffice to ~~} or restore the due economy of the system.— 
Robertson on Diet and Regimen. 
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EBENEZER W. STONE, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
The accompanying portrait was drawn ex- 

pressly for the Pictorial. by Mr. Charles A. Bar- 
ry, from a photograph by Messrs. Masury, Sils- 
bee & Case, of this city, and we have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing it an accurate likeness of the 
accomplished and popular officer it is intended 
to represent. Ebenezer W. Stone was born in 
this city, Juve 10, 1801, and is a son of Samuel 
Stone, who was born in Charlestown, in 1771, 
and was a descendant of the second generation 
of Elias Stone, who emigrated to Charlestown 
from Engiand. On the maternal side, Gen. 
Stone is a grandson of Stephen Stodder, of Co- 
hasset, who was a lieutenant of a company of 
infantry from Cohasset, and served in the army 
under Washington, when he was stationed at 
Cambridge, in 1775-76. Gen. Stone’s father re- 
moved with his family to Westford, Middlesex 
county, in 1804. In the acquisition of his early 
education, the subject of our sketch labored under 
the usual disadvantages of living in the rural dis- 
tricts at that time, working during the summer, 
and attending school only during a portion of the 
winter season. In 1817, he was attached to the 
United States army, and remained in the family 
of Col. (afterwards General) John R. Fenwick, 
until the fall of 1821. To his early impressions 
and acquisitions, we may trace that fondness for 
the military subsequently developed to such ad- 
vantage to the commonwealth. At the date last 
mentioned, he left the army, and engaged in 
mercantile pursuits in Boston. Until 1843, he 
was engaged in the clothing business, and after- 
wards in that of drags, paints and dye-stuffs u 
to the autumn of 1850. is first connection wi 
the Massachusetts militia was in the spring of 
1822, when he enlisted as a member of that tine 
corps, the Boston City Guard, and turned out 
with the company on its first parade in uniform. 
Rising from the ranks, he soon wore the chevron 
of orderly sergeant, and was (after eight years’ 
duty with the musket) appointed adjutant of the 
fine regiment of infantry commanded by Col. 
Wm. H. Spooner, July 1, 1829. He held this 
office until March 31, 1834, when he was appoint- 
ed <—wad and inspector of the first brig- 
ade, Gen. E. W. Bradley, commander. He re- 
tained this office till May 21, 1836, when he was 
appointed division inspector of the first division. He held this 
office under the respective command of Major-Generals E. W. 
Bradley and Appleton Howe, until April 20,1850. In the April 
of the next year, Governor Boutwell appointed him adjutant-gen- 
eral—a post for which he was in every way fitted, and which he 
still retains, to the satisfaction of the officers, and of all who take 
an interest in the military of the commonwealth. He appears to 
be wedded to his duties, and discharges them with unwearied zeal. 
His reports are monuments of his vigilance, industry and high 
military qualifications, and have won him a high reputation at 
home and in other States. We have frequently heard General 
Stone commended in the warmest terms by officers holding high 
rank in the regular service. In 1830, Gen. Stone was admitted as 
a member of the Ancient and Honorable Anillery Company ; in 
1832, was elected adjutant of the corps; in 1837, was chosen lieu- 
tenant, and in 1841, captain; and for twelve years was present at 
every parade of the company. Gencral Stone has served, either 
as private or officer, in the sachusetts militia longer, with a 
single exception (Major-General Wm. Sutton), than any other 
gentleman now in commission. He has also served the common- 
wealth in a civil capacity. In 1840, he was elected a representa- 
tive to the General Court from Roxbury, was appointed on the 
military committee on the part of the House, and, together with 
Col. George T. Bigelow (at present judge of the Supreme Court), 
and Major Charles Webster, of West Stockbridge, composed the 
sub-committee who reported the present organization of the Massa- 
chusetts Volanteer Militia, which was adopted by the leyislature 
that year. In 1848 and 1849, he was elected a member of the 
common council of the city of Roxbury. Gen. Stone is the author 
of a “ Digest of the Militia Laws of i 


assachusetts,”” prepared in. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL EBENEZER W. STONE. 


conformity with an act of the legislature, which has been highly 
commended, and exhibits his great care and thorough acquaintance 
with the subjects treated of. The office of adjutant-general was 
certainly never more acceptably filled than by the gentleman whose 
career we have thus briefly sketched. . 


FORT HENRY AND CEDAR ISLAND, KINGSTON, U. C. 

The pretty landscape on this page was drawn expressly for us 

by Mr. Kilburn. We see on the left, the long, embattled lines of 
ort Henry, on a point overlooking the town of Kingston, while 
on the island in front, Cedar, is a picturesque Martello tower. 
The harbor is defended by several other Martello towers. The 
name of this kind of tower is a corruption from Mortella, in Cor- 
sica, where a certain strong tower maintained a determined resis- 
tance to a superior English force. in 1794. In consequence of the 
great strength exhibited by this fort, the British government 
erected twenty-seven similar towers on the coast of Kent, at inter- 
vals of about a quarter of a mile, as a defence against the threat- 
ened invasion from France. They are circular, with walls of great 
thickness, and roofs bomb-proof. One traversing gun is mounted 
upon each, in working which, the men are secured by a high para- 
-~ They are surrounded by a deep, dry ditch; the entrance is 
y a door several feet from the ground, approach to which is then 
cut off by drawing up the latter. The ordina ard consists of 
from six to twelve men. The Indian name of Kingston is Cada- 
racqui. The French commenced building a fort here in 1672, 
under the orders of M. de Courcelles, then governor of Canada, 
and it was finished by his successor, Count Frontenac. In 1688, 
upon hearing of the capture of Montreal by the Indians, the gar- 
rison abandoned the fort, leaving slow-matches burning in connec- 


tion with a train of powder } to the maga- 
zine, in order to By some 


mismanagement, however, this purpose was de- 
feated. The position was eqnin ned b 
the French, in 1689, and held by them till 1758, 


at which time an expedition under Col. Brad- 
street embarked from Oswego, and after two 
days’ hard fighting, obtained possession, and de- 
stroyed the fort and vessels. The rie of 1762 
extinguished the French title, and thé English 
named it Kingston. It is now one of the most 
important towns in Canada, and, next to Quebec, 
the most strongly fortified. 


A WEDDING RACE. 


Among the Auzarehs—people of Asia—the 
following is the way weddings are managed :— 
The suitors of the maiden, nine in number, ap- 
pear in the field all unarmed, but mounted on 
the best horses they can procure; while the bride 
herself, on a beautiful Turkoman stallion, sur- 
rounded by her relations, anxiously surveys the 
group of lovers. The conditions of the bridal 
race are :—The maiden has a certain start 
given, which she avails herself of to gain a suffi- 
cient distance from the crowd to enable her to 
manage her steed with freedom, so as to assist in 
his pursuit the suitor whom she prefers. Ona 
signal from the father, all the horsemen gallop 
after the fair one, and whichever succeeds in en- 
circling her waist with his arm, no matter wheth- 
er disagreeable or to her choice, is entitled to 
claim her as his wife. After the usual delays in- 
cident upon such interesting occasions, the maid- 
en quits the circle of her relations, and putting 
her steed into a hand gallop, darts into the open 
plain. When satisfied with her position, she 
turns round to the impatient youths, and holds 
out her arms towards them, as if to woo their 
approach. This is the moment for giving the 
signal to commence the chase; and each of the 
impaticnt youths, dashing his pointed heels into 
his courser’s sides, darts Tike the unhooded hawk 
in pursuit of the fagitive dove. The savannah 
is generaily extensive, say twelve miles long and 
three in width, and as the horsemen speed across 
the plain, the favored lover becomes soon appa- 
rent by the efforts of the maiden to avoid all 
others who might approach her. On a certain 
occasion, after two hours’ racing, the number of pursuers were 
reduced to four, who were all together, and gradually gaining on 
the pursued. With them is the favorite ; but, alas! his horse sud- 
entry fails in his speed, and as she anxiously turns her head, she 
perceives with dismay the hapless position of her lover; each of 
the more fortunate leaders, eager with anticipated triamph, bend- 
ing his head on his horse’s mane, shouts at the top of his voice, 
“I come, my Peri; I’m your lover.” But she, making a sudden 
turn, and lashing her horse almost to fary, darts across their path, 
and makes for that part of the chummon (plain), where her lover 
was vainly endeavoring to goad on his weary steed. The three 
others instantly check their career; but in the hurry to turn back, 
two of the horses are dashed furiously against each other, so that 
both steeds and riders roll over the plain. The maiden laughed, 
for she well knew she could easily elude the single horseman, and 
flew to the point where her lover was. But her only pursuer was 
rarely mounted, and not so easily shaken off. Making a last and 
desperate effort, he dashed alongside the maiden, and stretching 
out his arm, almost won the unwilling prize ; but she, bending her 
head to her horse’s neck, eluded his grasp, and wheeled off again. 
Ere the discomfited horseman could again ap her, her 
lover’s arm was around her waist, and amidst the shouts of the 
spectators they turned towards the fort.—Oriental Tourist. 


From youth upwards, Goethe had been prone to theorize on 
painting, led thereto, as he profoundly remarks, by the very absence 
of a talent for painting. Lt was not necessary for him to theorize 
on poetry ; he had within him the creative power. 1t was necessary 
for him to theorize on painting, because he wanted “ by reason and 
insight to till up the deticiencies of nature.”’—Lewes. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Dw D.—Write the publisher of Porter's of the Times,” New 


better than entire 

m the divinity in mind slumbers. the ani- 
mal riots.” It is Pecndinedd ovum to avoid iniquity, if he never reads. 
Miss Emma D.—Wood engra’ is certainly a nice employment for young 
women. But it is an art which cannot be learned from books—you must 
go through a long course of instruction and practice under a professional 


Ingornen — Dr. Biack’s case is mentioned Sir he Davy. Worn out 

a dispdsition to pulmonary hem was obliged to diet 

Ruste on on ‘bread and milk; and it was while aking his meal that he ex- 

pired in so tranquil # manner, that he did not even spill the contents of 
the spoon in his hand. 

Coxrrvator.—Immense as the extent of the ocean is, it is no more than suffi- 
cient to fertilize the earth. 

R. R.—The design on Queen Victoria’s represents her in royal 
robes, seated on a splendidly capa: aa, which i is led by a page. 

8. P., Manchester, Mars.— American gold coin in ee Be amount, American sil- 
ver to five dollars, three cent pieces to the ampunt of oe cents, and one 
cent pieces to the amount of ten cents, are legal tender 

AnTIQuaRY.—The nal Faneuil Hall was commenced in 1740, Dg finished 

3 net. The inside wood work and roof was d yed by fire, 'y 
13, 17 

Furcrrictan —Pliny states that Tullus Hostilius, ing Numa’s art of 
bringing down fire from heaven, and performi: it incorrectly, was struck 
by lightning—a fate which Prof. Richman, of St. Petersburg, ex 
while performing incautious! to41-4 well-known kite experiment. 

P. ©. —There is one chance in 20.999 999. of a collision between a comet and 
the earth Scientific men ridicule the idea of any danger from such a col- 
lision, should it ever take place. 

M. 7—bapt Mas Marryatt, the English novelist, died at Langham, in England, 
August 

Vovacrr. only power the over hi balloon is, to regu- 
late its elevation within certain limits. The victory which Jourdan ob- 
tained over the Austrians at Fleuros. in 1794, was a to the know- 
ledge obtained of the evemy’s movements by means of a 

Stupsnt.—The saltness of sea is probably an in the 
water itself. 

R. 8.—¥rederick the Great, of Prussia, and the great surgeon, John Hunter, 
only ve A hours aday. Quin, the celebrated actor , Sometimes slept 

twenty-four hours successively. 


oak, and sunk in the Mississippi. 

w. U.- The tree which produces the table is classed among the 
family of pelus, and is common in the careen Is |, where it is called 
the Tagna plant. 

Jewetter, Brattleboro’ —Mons. Jacquelin, of Paris, succeeded in reducing 
diamond to coke by an electric process. Could he reverse the a ae and 
transform the plebelan coke to the imperial di d, his i ity might 
be regarded with greater satisfaction. 

Exuma G.—Consult your mother; she is the proper person to advise you with 

to the step you meditate. If you undertake it without her know- 
and consent, you will never forgive yourself. 


> 


New Scnoo..—A sister of the great Hungarian patriot, 
Madame Rattkay Kossuth, has opened a school for young ladies 
in Cornwall, Orange county, N. Y. N. P. Willis speaks very 
highly of the lady. 


» 


A true Test.—Keep a man waiting fifteen minutes for his 
dinner, and you'll see whether he is an ill-natured or good-natured 
man. 


Tus Wueat Cror.—There is likely to be a good wheat crop 
this year, in spite of all the croaking of all the croakers. 
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SPLINTERS. 


.... Poor Anderson, the great African traveller and hunter, au- 
thor of Lake N-gami, was lately trampled to death by an elephant. 
. During six months, the New Orleans police arrested 
18,599 persons. We should call that rather lively business. 
. A-writer in the Worcester Bay State thinks the women 
have all the good things in this world, and leave us all the bad. 
.... There is now a direct railroad from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi—that is from Charleston, S. C., to Memphis. 
. There are six thousand Italians living in the city of New 
York, most of them political refugees, and extremely poor. 
. ‘The famous yacht “ America” has again changed hands. 
Lord Templeton, the last purchaser, gave 3000 guineas for her. 
... Mr. Cobden fixes the population of China at 300,000,000 
—about people enough even for so vast an area. 
. Sir William Don, the Scotch baronet, well known as an 
actor in this country, is said to be worth $150,000. 


.++» A gentleman protects his house from burglars in England 
by “letting a wild Irishman loose at night.” 

.... The provincial government of Canada is again fitting up 
the old castle of Saint Louis, at Quebec. 

.++» Humboldt, the illustrious octogenarian, has been ill, lately, 
at Berlin. He cannot expect to live much longer. 

.«+» Monsieur Guizot announces the publication of memoirs 
of his life. What a people the French are for writing their lives ! 

.-. The Isthmus of Darien is again to be surveyed by U. S. 
engineers, with a view to the proposed ship canal. 

.... Mr. Bayne, author of “Christmas Life,” has succeeded 
the late Hugh Miller as editor of the “ Witness.” 


.voe ‘Phe celebrated Mr, Howes, with a gigantic American cir- 
cus company, has gone to seek fame and fortune in England. 
«++. The New Yorkers are waking up about streets, and men 
are really at work in earnest, cleaning them. 
. Artichokes, asparagus, and other delicacies of the tablo, 
are now imported into Paris from Algiers. 
.«.« The New York National Academy of Design has been 
incorporated ; also that agreeable institution, the Club. 
.... Mr. J. G. Dodson, an English candidate for Parliaments, 
has been publicly advocating the annexation of Cuba to the U. S. 
... A Mr. Miller, an Englishman, has devised a plan for pro- 
pelling vessels by propellers placed amidships. 
.. Prince Frederick William of Prussia and the Princess 
Royal of Eugland are to be married on the 2st day of November. 
.++. dudge Haliburton (“Sam Slick”) has been lecturing in 
Glasgow, Scotland, at the Glasgow Atheneum. 


THE SUBURBS OF BOSTON. 

We cockneys are beginning to envy a little our good friends of 
the suburban towns and villages, though we have a “country in 
town ”’ in the shape of a beautiful Common, where the trees put on 
the earliest green, and the grass shows the first glory, and the birds 
utter the first carols of the vernal season. Poor fellows (we mean 
those good suburbans)! they have dearly earned the pleasures 
that are dawning upon them. They have buffetted the wildest 
storms of the dreariest winter we can well remember. They have 
shaved in cold water and eaten breakfast by lamplight in frosty 
rooms where the anthracite was just beginning to crack and kindle 
in the grate, in order to catch those inexorable cars, sliding dow 
icy slopes, or wading through Arctic drifts, or plunging knee-deep 
in tenacious mud that had the most loving attachment to their 
India rubbers. And they have toiled home at night, in the dark, 
laden down with those packages and bundles of miscellaneous 
wares which tarn every suburban who daily visits the city into an 
amateur expressman. Now the suburban ladies will be able to 
visit “our village” in person and do their own shopping, to them 
a luxury, to us an exquisite torture. 

Those honest gentlemen who live in a state of betweenity—like 
Garrick between tragedy and comedy, or an animal between two 
bundles of hay, or the Colossus of Rhodes, with one foot here and 
the other there,—have some trials in the course of the year. Their 
halved hearts are cruelly atilicted. But it must be confessed that 
they enjoy glorious compensations. It is much after the toil of 
the day to change the seene entirely—to escape from the constant 
din of a great city to the constant calm of a rural neighborhood. 
It is much, after gazing on brick and granite walls all day, to look 
up at night on the boundless azure dome where the stars are 
wheeling on their appointed course, a panorama of effulgent splen- 
dor. It is much, even if the country be to them but a place of 
rest for the night, to know that their little ones are surrounded 
with healthful inflaences, and acquiring the strength of mind and 
body that will enable them to thread unharmed the mazes of city 
life hereafter. 

The environs of Boston are particularly attractive. Nature has 
done much for them, and art much ; the charms of both have been 
happily eombined. Nowhere do we find more charming undula- 
tions of hill and dale, more beautiful villas and rustic retreats, 
trimmer plantations or more skillful landscape gardening. Their 
accessibility by steam and horse railroad, pours a vivifying stream 
of wealth into them, that causes them to biossom like the rose. It 
is well that we have such safety-valves for our population, for the 
rapidly-expanding business of the city must continue to force peo- 
ple out of town. Here and there this outgoing population con- 
denses into new cities, and the suburban circles will expand wider 
and wider, but the facilities of intercourse will keep pace with this 
expansion, and men of business still be able to reside at a distance 
from the metropolis. 


THE SEA-SERPENT. 

It is about time for sea-serpent stories, and we really think the 
almanac-makers to blame for not inserting, columnar-fushion, 
against the days of this month, “ about—this—time—look—out— 
for—the—sea-serpent!” We firmly believe in his snake-ship, for, 
besides the testimony of sundry American skippers, have we not 
that of Olaus Magnus, the archbishop of Upsal! His reverence 
says that the fishermen and traders of the coast of Norway all 
agree “that there is a serpent there of a vast magnitude, namely, 
two hundred feet long and twenty feet thick, which is wont to live 
in rocks and caves near the sea-coast, and will go in a clear night 
in summer, and devour calves, lambs and hogs; or else he goes 
into the sea to feed. He is black, hath hair hanging from his neck 
a cubit long, sharp scales, and flaming eyes. This snake disquiets 
the sailors ; he puts up his head on high like a pillar, and catcheth 
away men, and he devours them. There is also another serpent, 
of an incredible magnitude, that lifts himself high above the waters, 
and rolls himself round like a sphere.” The American sea-serpent 
generally makes his appearance a little while before the Nahant 
boat commences running, but he is a perfect gentleman compared 
to the archbishop’s “wiper.” We never heard of his “ disquiet- 
ing sailors,” by eating them—never. 


+ 


Goop Story.—A good story is told of Berkely Craven and 
Lord Alvanley, when an accident happened to their carriage. The 
former, getting out to thrash the footman, saw he was an old man, 
and said, “ Your age proteets you;” while Alvanley, who had 
advanced towards the postilion with the same intention, seeing he 
was an athletic young fellow, turned from him, saying, in his 
waggish way, “ Your youth protects you.” 

Yeansem.—In come pasts of the world, the ladies assume 
the privilege of leap year at all seasons. Among the Tartars of 
the Ukraine, when a young woman falls in love with a man, she 
goes to his father’s house, and proposes. Of course, whoever 
marries there, catches a ‘Tartar. 

Scientivic.—Professor Henry denies that man is made of 
dust, but allows that ashes may have entered into his composition. 
He allows us to be ashmer, but not dustmen. It is hardly worth 
while to kick up a dust about the question. 


Iwrortance or Srupx.—The mind is but a barren soil,—a 
soil which is soon exhausted, and will produce ne crop, or only 
one, unless it be continually fertilized and enriched with foreign 
Unaatter. 


«ere? 


Paupe.— When a proud man hears another praised, he thinks 
himse'f injured. 


A CARNIVAL FROLIC. 

People in high life sometimes, though very rarely, contrive to 
enjoy themselves as well as those of humbler station. The Car- 
nival once a year, in countries where it is kept up with spirit, af- 
fords them this opportunity. A few years ago, an incident occurred 
at Madrid, during the wild and merry season, which really almost 
rises to the dignity of an historical event. A lady of rank gave a 
masked ball, at which the most distinguished guests were present ; 
among them a certain general, high in the favor of the queen, who, 
in a freak of caprice, was at that time in the palace of Aranjuez, 
refusing to participate in the gayeties of the Carnival. A certain 
pretty orange girl intrigued the general, danced with him, and 
learned that at midnight he was obliged to set forth alone in his 
carriage to attend a cabinet council at Aranjuez. Was he not 
afraid of brigands? O,no! He was not afraid of brigands, and 
never carried arms. The revel sped on, and midnight came too 
soon. The general parted from his pretty parmer and prepared 
to start. It was some time before his carriage could be got and 
extricated from the press of vehicles, but at last he was on his 
road. Suddenly the carriage stopped, the door opened, and three 
brigands armed to the teeth entered and seated themselves. Re- 
sistance was useless, for the general had not even a knife, and 
pistols and carbines rattled all around him. The carriage moved 
on, and the brigand chief beside the general, compelled him to 
retail all the court gossip, to tell who was in favor with the queen, 
what appointments were to be made and what dismissals take 
place, and finally, to give up a cherished signet ring which he 
wore upon his finger. At last, and without robbing him of his 
watch, money or jewels, the robbers ordered the coach to stop 
and got out, bidding the general good night, or rather good morn- 
ing. The author of this frolic, the beautiful orange girl of the 
masked ball, the dashing brigand who stopped the general's coach 
and seated herself beside him, and extorted a dozen secrets of 
court gossip, and stole the signet-ring, was no other than Eugenie, 
then Countess of Montijo, and now empress of France ! 


Tue cse or Wine.—Mahommed’s notions on the subject of 
drinking will probably satisfy many modern moralists. “ Wine,” 
said he, “is serviceable when used with moderation, but no man 
knows where the limits of moderation shoald be fixed. It is 
better, theretore, to forego the enjoyment altogether, than to in- 
dulge in it at the risk of running into excess. Abstinence can 
only weaken ; intemperance both intlames and maddens.” 


Srrayece Puarase.—An odd expression occurs in the sermon 
of a French prelate. Speaking of the repentance of Mary Magda- 
len, he says: “ Her tears had opened her a way to heaven; and 
she had travelled by water to a place where few others had gone 
by land.” So much for French eloquence ! 


Suspension Bripce.—The towers of the suspension bridge 
over the Ohio at Cincinnati, will be two hundred and thirty feet 
high, and one thousand and six feet apart. The entire span of the 
bridge will be sixteen hundred and six feet. 


OrtHoGraPHy.—The other day we saw the following notice 
posted up outside a house in this our literary city: “Too Bee Lett 
too kumfurtable rume aply Withhin.” 


MARRIAGES 


In this city. by Rev. Mr. Streeter. Mr. John W. Grant to Miss Margaret 8. 
Hill, of Salem; by Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Francis H. Leonard to Miss Naucy 
Jane Walker; by Rev. Mr. Hutehius, of Roxbury, Mr. Peari Martiu to Miss 
Mary A. Vosmus, of Danville, Me.; by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Jacob 3. Lang- 
thorn to Miss Jane McGurk.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Patterson, of 
D. dham, Mr. Kobert Campbell, of Glasgow, Scotland, to Miss Mary Ann Nieh- 
olson, of Wallace. N. 3.— At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Ware, Mr. William H. 
Ladd to Mixs Martha A. Gregory.—At Reading, by Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Clark to Miss Theresa A. Heath. both of Medford.—At Lowell, by 
Rev. Mr. Dadmun., Mr. Charles W. Johnston, of Chelsea, Vt., to Miss Jane C. 
Seribuer.—At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Mellen, Mr. Geo. Thurston to Miss Han- 
nah Mess.—At Grafton, by Rev. Mr. Biscoe, Mr. Lewis Holbrook to Miss So- 
phia A. Holt.—At gear yt by Rev. Mr. Braman, Mr. Leander 8. Buriey to 
Mrs. Nancy H. Hewey.—At Northboro’, by Kev. Mr. Ashley, Mr. George C. 
Lincoln, of Westboro’, to Miss Anna M. Leach.—At Duxbury, by Rev. Mr. 
Dunham, Mr. Edward P. Wadsworth to Miss Sarah J. Mears.—At Taunton, 
by Rev. Mr. Bruce, Mr. Lewis A. Francis to Miss Sarah A. Godfrey.— At Way- 
land, by Kev. Mr. Allen, Mr. Richard PF. Fuller to Miss Addie K. Reeves.—At 


Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Wayland, Mr. Geo. Swan to Miss Mary A. Goodspeed. 


Dd A HS. 
lo this city, Mr. aut 8 Elwell, 59; Mrs. Sarah N. Wright, 37; Mr. 
Benjamin Brazer, 54; Mrs abi Cowdin, 78; Mrs. M. Kells, 74; Claudine C. 
daughter of Hiram T. and Margaret C. Foster, 10.—At Roxbury. Mrs Mary 
Bagles, 78 —At Charlestown, Mrs. Nancie 8. Pierce, 19.—At West Cambridge, 
Mrs. Rebeeea Ann Setehell, 26.—At Dorchester, Mr. Charles B. Pierce, 50.— 
At West Newton, Mr. Leonard Jackson, 65.—At West Medway, Mrs. Hepsi- 
—At Salem, Mr. John W. Treadwell. 72 —At South Danvers, 
Lee, 356.—At Marblehead, Mrs. Martha V. Courti=, 48. At 
‘Martha Keser, 87.—At Newbury port, Capt. John Colby. 64. 
—At West ‘Newbury. Mr. Mary B. Emery, 38.—At Worcester, Mrs. Mary Aun 
Leominster, Mr. Sumner Phelps, 59.—At Dartmouth, Miss 
Sarah T. Potter, 22.—At Mattapoisett, Miss S$) lvia P. Hammond, 61.—At 
Sterling, Mrs. Polly Wedge, 96.—At Great Barriugtoa, Mrs. Louixa Hollen- 
S4.—At Mr. K. of Worcester. S- 


port, Mrs. Content Brownell, 69.— At Cohasset, Mr. Lis.colm, 
t 


‘Litcomb, furwerly of Methuen. Mass. 73. 
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BALLOU’S PICTURIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON. 


The Poet's Corner, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
NEMESIS. 


BY BLANCHE D’ARTOIS. 


Writhe on, writhe on, my heart, for this is fame: 
Ay fame, to toil ignobly for neglect. 

And yet thy dreamy life wouldst thou reject? 
Wouldst thou relinquish e’en thy humble name? 

Be still, be still, my heart, content with fame: 
Think not to ‘scape the chains Nemesis winds! 
She ever clings most round fame’s favorite shrines, 
And may e’en now obliterate thy name. 

What if thou lavish all thy wealth for naught? 
Wouldst thou recall thy life of feverish pain, 
And live it o’er for ease? Vain doubt, begone! 

My i t soul is agonized by the theught. 
Should it be granted me to live again, 

My former life would be my chosen one. 


THE ANGELS. 


Now list while I tell thee, my darling child, 

How lovely and fair are the angels mild! 

They have radiant faces more purely bright 

Than the heavens and earth in soft spring light ; 

They have eyes so blue, and serenely fair, 

And eternal flowers in their golden hair, 

And their flashing wings, which to thee would seem 

Of silvery moonshine, a dazzling beam, 

The angels wave so stately and light, 

From rosy morn till the dewy night.— From THE GERMAN. 


A PICTURE. 


At last she sank luxurious on her couch, 

Purple and golden-fringed. like the sun’s, 

And stretched her white arms on the warmed air, 

As if to take some object wherewithal 

To ease the empty aching of her heart —ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Who loves not woman, wine and song, 
Will be a fool his life-time long.—Luruer. 


Eitor’s Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

Swift thought it was generally the fate of a double-dealer to lose his power, 
and keep his enemies. .... . The old age of a literary person is the evening of 
a fine day. Such is Washington Irving's, serene and tranquil...... Who 
but the author of “ Anastasius” ever thought of deriving comfort from an 
empty pocket? He says :—‘‘ I have found pecuniary embarrassments an ex- 
cellent remedy for a settled melancholy. When a man knows not how to 
support life, he has little leisure for feeding sorrow.”’......A London news- 
paper states that an ‘“ Indian belle” company has been formed, for the ex- 
portation of marriageable ladies to the East Indies, and that the shares are 
expected to go off ata high premium...... An honest farmer in one of our 
country towns, lately refused to subscribe for a paper, * b -” said 
he, ** my father, when he died—heaven rest his soul !—left mea raft of papers, 
and I haint hed time to read em thru yet."’...... * Evil,” says Saurin, “is 
in the world, and the permission of it is certainly consistent with the attri- 
butes of God. Our inability to account for it is another thing, and the fact 
is not affected by it.”......The following story, which we heard the other 
day for the first time, is almost too good to be true. A young man living 
near the Potomac was very backward in making a matrimonial proposal to a 
young lady to whom he was paying attentions, and one day she grew impa- 
tient, and exclaimed, ‘“‘ Frank, if you intend to marry me, I wish to know it, 
so that I make my arrangements.”’ A long pause ensued. At length Frank 
broke silence, and exclaimed, *‘No meat, no corn, and fishing time almost 
over. Good Lord, Nelly, Ican’t!”...... The other day an aged gentleman, 
Mr. Turner, of Yorkville, 8. C., died at the age of ninety-eight, and on the 
second day thereafter, his maiden daughter, Sarah, who had been his com- 
fort and support throughout her life, followed him to the grave at the age of 
seventy-two. Her mission was accomplished, and she followed him whose 
life had been identified with hers, with a willing spirit. ‘In death they 
were not divided.”’ To us there is something extremely touching in this life- 
long fidelity, and there is a whole heart-history in this simple record. ..... A 


splendid opera house is projected for Cincinnati. Soon every great city of 
our Union will have one of these magnificent temples. Who will say that the 
fine arts are not patronized in America?...... Miss Hosmer, the works of 


whose chisel have surprised the cognoscenti in Italy, will soon be among her 
American friends. ..... The question must soon be decided whether the will 
of Brigham Young or the laws of the United States are to rule over the vast 
territory of Utah, which would be a land of promise but for the abominations 
which have there been perpetrated......A Yankee lately appeared in Louis- 
ville, whose wife had eloped, carrying off their feather bed. “ I don't vally 
her a red cent,” the poor fellow remarked. ‘“‘ but them are feathers is worth 


48 cents a pound.” Money, money!—it is the idol of the day...... A lady 
aslvertises fora husband in the New York Herald, and says he must be six 
feet high. This votaress of hy-men ought to marry a grenadier...... All 


women, we are told by a sparkling writer, love and love passionately. An 
unloving woman is an impossibility, unless we can imagine a pillar of ice to 
withstand the rays of a Julysun. A woman must love something—man, 
parrot, or canary bird...... In what respects were the governments of Al- 
giers and Malta as different as light from darkness? One was governed by 
d@@ys,and the other by knights...... Very pleasant it must be to be mash- 
ing a mealy potato at dinner, and by the operation liberate a live snake ; yet 
this actually happened at Chicago, lately...... Gen. La Vega, the Mexican 
general, was recently stopping at Willard’s Hotel, at Washington, as was also 
Col. May, who took La Vega’s guns, and made him prisoner at the battle of 
Palo Alto; and to complete the curious re-union, Col. Magruder, to whom 
May handed La Vega over for safe keeping. was also there at the same 
time......Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati, urges horticulturists to try the 
raising of seedlings from native grapes. In this way new varicties are ob- 
tained, and we may procure table grapes equal to those of Europe...... A 
gentleman at one of the New York churches lately put $12,646 in the contri- 
bution-box. It is rarely that so large a sum is contributed by an individual 
at once, though three times as much have sometimes been squandered at the 
gaming-table at « sitting......The Duke of Wellington once deposited his 
umbrella at a lady’s table ata fair. When he came back, the umbrella was 
gone, the fair lady having found it impossible to resist an offer of twenty-five 
guineas for it. The implied compliment amply repaid the “Iron Duke” for 
walking home in the rain.,....An Irish gentleman by mistake led off the 
dance at a race-ball, and was challenged in consequence by the person he 
had supplanted. We think his reply was in excellent taste:—‘* My dear sir, 
I can’t conceive why, because J opened a ball at night, a ball should open me 
in the morning.” If his adversary had shot him, the homicide would have 
been “open to conviction.”.... .A Jack-of-all-trades. in a Western paper, 


after advertising all sorts of things in the way of business, winds off with 


‘* guctioneering of the loudest kind, interwoven with ventriloquism.” We 
don’t know what the ventriloquism has to do with it, except to make bogus 
bids...,..The New Yorkers are complajning of the dust in their streets. 
Why do they allow the street commissioners to throw dust in their eyes’ 
Those New Yorkers are never satisfied; they must have either mud or dust. 
Then why of a rig sity ?...... The New York Picayune 
sagely asks, ‘“‘ Must a man be mealy-mouthed before he can make a flowery 
oration?”’....,.The Boston Post thinks that Patagonians live the longest of 
any people on the face of the globe, because they range from eight to ten feet 
in stature......Two men attempting to rob a vessel in New York, the other 
night, were shot, and one of them killed. This is the way to serve scoundrels 
who prey upon the hard earnings of others. If persons in exposed situations 
were always prepared to protect their rights, robbery would soon cease to be 
& paying busi Revol and thieves are institutions that cannot fiour- 
ish simultaneously. .....Walker’s army had a hard time in Nicaragua, lately. 
Mule meat, when eaten sixteen days in succession, rather palls on the appe- 
tite, and ceases to be regarded as a delicacy......A large proportion of the 
papers of New York city are conducted by New England men. Like the 
Scotch, New Englanders are found everywhere, and turn their hands to any- 
thing that will pay...... It turns out that Mr. Dean didn’t marry Mr. Bo- 
ker’s daughter, afterall. It was Mr. Dehan! Such is fame!—to have one’s 
name misspelt in newspaper reports and bulletins of battles!......Mr. Proud- 
hon, the well-known French socialistic philosopher, has recanted, it seems: 
“ He has found that Socialism, in all its ramifications, is but a gaudy bubble; 
and having learned this in bitterness and disappointment, he confesses it 
with a manly sorrow that does honor to his heart and intellect.”’......In the 
biography of a Chinese genius, we find the following amusing paragraph :— 
‘* Having, it would seem, something like a presentiment of the future great- 
ness of this child of his affections, Hung-Jang often said to his wife that the 
little Phuh would live to make their old age honorable; and fondly stroking 
the little fellow’s queue, as he sat upon his knee, made his boast that it was a 
full inch longer than that of any boy of the same age in the village.”’......An 
Edinburgh clergyman has been preaching against the opera. He attacked 
La Traviata and Don Giovanni for the immorality of their plots—and he was 
quite right. But he did it so coarsely, as to drive many ladies out of his 
church. A common error with satirists and reformers is to overcharge their 
language...... When Forrest was a young man, before he came out on the 
public stage, he used to play at s place called the “ Apollo,” in Philadelphia. 
It was here he played Lady Anne, in the tragedy of Douglas. Fancy Edwin 
Forrest, as an interesting young lady! Think of the sensation it would cause 
if he attempted the same character now!......Land can be purchased in 
Dinwiddie, Accomac, Southampton, and other counties of Southern Virginia, 
at from three to five dollars an acre...... An advertisement in the New York 
papers for four hundred horses and carts for the purpose of cleaning the streets, 
looks as if Gotham was waking up in an important particular. .....They keep 
deer in Logan Square, Philadelphia; but the city Ginds it dear amusement, 
for they have to pay for damages frequently inflicted by the animals. When- 
ever the citizens are “ treated toa horn *’ by one of these gay bucks, they 
make the corporation pay up...... John G. Genin, Esq., the wealthy and 
libera] proprietor of the world-renowned bazaar under the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
Broadway, New York, has purchased Powers’s fine allegorical statue of Amer- 
ica...... Ninety thousand dollars worth of ivory was lately brought in a ves- 
sel from Africa to Salem. What an array of noble elephants must have bit 
the dust to furnish that amount!......We have often heard of ladies wearing 
quarts of di is—but di ds of quartz are said to be extensively used 
by the fuir instead of the real geme. It is only very rich people, however, 
who can afford to wear false jewels. ..... The second Duke of Richmond was 
married toa very young girl, whom he pronounced a “‘dowdy.”’ Immedi- 
ately after the ceremony he was hurried to the continent with his tutor, and 
remained three years. When he returned, he dreaded to see the “ fright’ 
to whom he was united for life; so he went to the theatre instead of his own 
house, and had his attention attracted toa beautiful woman, the reigning 
toast of that day. He inquired her name, and found that this admired of all 
admirers was his own wife. He died in 1750, and such was the happiness 
which had resulted from the inauspicious alliance, that his widow pined 
away through grief at his loss, and ouly survived him a twelvemonth...... A 
beautiful opera chorus singer lately died suddenly in the green-room of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music, arrayed in the brilliant costume of the Swiss 
cantons, for she was to have appeared in the opera of Linda di Chamounix. 
There lay the body cold and frigid, while a few feet off, its late companions 
were simulating gayety, festal music flowing from their lips, and the house 
blazing with diamonds and ringing with rapturous applause! What a con- 


trast! What an impressive illustration of the truth, ‘in the midst of life we 
are in death!”...... Willis always writes int tingly, and ti natu- 
rally. Here is a picture of a storm dashed off in two brief sentences :—“ The 


sky is wildly dark, and upon the clouds above, and the tall hemlocks below, 
the winds are charging like a cavalry of trumpeted hurricanes. The trees 
hiss and groan, the gale screams around the corners of the house, the waves 
of the Hudson dash sullenly on the shore, the echoes of the whirlwind come 
hoarsely from the hills.”...... Here are some of the celebrities grouped about 
Newburgh Bay, on the North River, New York:—N. P. Willis, Morton the 
artist, J. T. Headley, Drs. Forsyth and M’Carrell, Mrs. J. J. Monell, 8. W. 
Eager, M. L. Domanski, Brownlee Brown, H. K. Brown, Lockwood, Withers, 
Tice, Clarence Cook, Charles Downing, Charles Grant, Wall, Dr. Potts, Gulian 
C. Verplanck, Professor Davies, Judge Kent, H. W. Sargent, H. C. Wetmore, 
G. P. Morris, Weir, Henry Warner and his accomplished daughters. .... . The 
emperor and empress of France will be crowned at Rheims, in the month of 
August. More expense for the French people. We wonder they do not kick 
at their burdens. .....We believe the Boston Traveller originated the follow- 
ing item, which “‘ made us for to laugh,” as Tony Lumpkin says :—A Chinese 
boy, who is learning English, came across the passage in his Test t,“*We 
have piped unto you, and you have not danced,” and rendered it thus—*‘ We 
have toot, toot to you, what’s the matter you no jump ?”’....,. Bayard Tay- 
lor returned to Stockholm from his wiater tour in Lapland about the middle 
of February. The most northern point reached by him and his companions 
was Kantokrino, in Finmark, 69° north latitude. They t lied in Lapland 
costume, on sleds drawn by reindeer, and were objects of great interest with 
the natives, as Taylor was the first American seen in those parts...... Tom 
Brown, @ famous wag of the time of William ILI., of England, said, in speak- 
ing of long sermons, that, though a clergyman preach like an angel, yet he 
ought to consider that two hour-glasses of divinity are too much for the most 
patient constitution. The hour-glass, in old times, used to stand one side 
of the pulpit. .....The total number of newspapers and periodicals published 
in Canada is two hundred and twenty-six. 


> 
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When the mind acts up to nature, and is rightly disposed, she 
takes things as they come, stands loose in her fancy, and tacks 
about with her circumstances; as for fixing the condition of her 
fortune, she is not at all solicitous about that. “Lis true, she is 
not perfectly inditferent, she moves forward with a preference in 
her choice; but then ‘tis always with a reserve of acquiescence, 
and being easy in the evont.—Antoninus. 


The more a man di the uences of his actions, the 
more repose he has in action. ‘The fountain does not stop to cal- 
culate through what regions of the earth its stream shall flow, 
what foreign matter it shall take in, and where it shall finally lose 
itself. — from its own fullness, with an irrepressible mo- 
tion.—. 


Choice Miscellany. 


CONSUMPTION OF FOOD IN PARIS. 

According to Mr. Hudson, the Parisian consumes 360 pounds 
of bread in the year, a pound a day for every soul; and the Lon- 
doner not 300 pounds, including the flour made up into puddings ; 
80 that we are far from being such bread-eaters as our neighbors. 
On the other hand, the same authority informs us, the Londoner 
consumes nearly ninety-six kilogrames (of two poo each) of 
butcher’s meat and pork in the year, whereas the Parisian disposes 
of but seventy-three kilogrames ; and the Berliner of only fifty-four 
kilogrames of vegetables, and the Parisian one hundred and thirty- 
seven. Each Parisian soul consumes nearly a pound and a half 
of sweetmeats or syrups in the year, which accounts for the num- 
ber of their bon-bon shops, so rare with us. There is not more 
wine consumed in Paris than beer with us; but admitting the 
quantities equal, what a difference in the nourishment. The con- 
sumption of sugar in France is increasing; from six and a half 
pounds a head per r it has reached nearly eight and a half 
pounds, notwithstan ing the dearness of the article. Unfortunately, 
the consumption of spirits has increased in a much r propor- 
tion. Previous to 1830, each Parisian consumed but nine litres, 
or quarts of eau-de-vie in the year; he now consumes fourteen 
litres. A great deal of this increase is no doubt owing to the bad 
vintage and the non-spirituous quality of wine; but this is not 
enough to account for the whole. The supply of fish has doubled 
in Paris since 1817, but it is not equal to the demand; and the 
price, except of very inferior kinds of fish, is enormous. Fish in 
that capital, and indeed throughout almost all France, is still a 
rs whereas in London and most parts of England, it takes 
rank for price and plenty with the other necessaries of life. A lu- 
crative trade is carried on in Paris by the boiling and preparing of 
salmon and other costly fish, to be served up at the tables of great 


inland cities from Madrid to Warsaw.—London Examiner. 


> 
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EXPENSIVE HOUSES OF WORSHIP. 


The Christian Intelligencer, of New York, some little time seo, 
in alluding to the completion of St. George’s Church, in New 
York, indulged in the following comments :—The open spires of 
this magnificent edifice have at last been completed, and the whole 
building is now a very great ornament to the city. It is a solid, 
substantial work of stone throughout, and destitute of all shams. 
Of course, so large a church (171 feet by 94) has cost considerable 
money—the spires alone involving an outlay, it is said, of about 
eighty thousand dollars, so that the whole structure, with its 
grounds, must have absorbed a sum above, rather than below a 
quarter of a million. Yet the church, as a public building, is no 
more splendid and costly than the private residences of its more 
wealthy uttendants. Nor does it follow, as some folks seem to 
think, that the cold and stately stone of the imperial house implies 
an icy, barren, petrified religionism on the part of the worshippers. 
Dr. ‘Tyng’s church is famous for its godly activities. The gospel 
is preached as faithfully under those expensive open stone spires, 
as it is in any log hut in the interior; and the people who put so 
much upon the outward adornment of God’s house, contribute yet 
more largely to all works of religion and charity. This is as it 
should be. Let every church be as fine a model of architectural 
taste and power as the purses of its builders will allow, and then 
let “‘the king’s daughter show herself all glorious within,”’ the en- 
tire splendor being only a type of the far greater beauty of holiness 
in the living temple. 


>» 
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SLAIN BY WAR. 

It has been computed from the very best calculations that can 
be made, that about (14,000,000,000) fourteen thousand million of 
human beings have eo in war since the world began. This 
is a number of which we cannot form an adequate conception. 
Now, how long would it take a man, counting night and day, at 
this rate, to number the killed in wart He would count 180 in a 
minute, 18,800 in an hour, 259,200 in a day, 94,608,000 in a year ; 
and consequently, to be exact, the time it would take him to count 
the 14,000,000,000, would be 147 years, 11 months, 22 days, 18 
hours, 17 minutes, 46 2-3 seconds. Or it would take four men, 
counting twelve hours a day, a fraction less than 74 years. If all 
the corpses of those who have fallen victims to war were laid 
one after another across a road, allowing three feet to each body 
and the space between it and the next, that road would be nearly 
8,000,000 miles long, i. ¢., to be exact, 7,954,545 5-11. This road 
would run around the world more than 318 times. Only think, 
more than 318 belts of dead people encircling the globe! For a 
man to step over all these bodies, proceeding night and day at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, would occupy more than 454 years, or 
if he should travel 12 hours a day at the rate of three miles, it 
would take him 681 years.—N. O. Crescent. 


» 


THE LION’S FEAR OF MAN, 


Lichtenstein says that the African hunters avail themselves of 
the circumstance that the lion does not spring’ upon his prey till 
he has measured the ground, and has reached the distance of ten 
or twelve paces, when he lies crouching upon the ground, gather- 
ing himself for the effort. The hunters, he says, make it a rule 
never to fire upon a lion till he lies down at this short distance, so 
that they can aim directly at his head with most perfect certainty. 
He adds that if a person has the misfortune to meet a lion, his 
only hope of safety is to stand perfectly still, even though the ani- 
mal crouches to make a spring; that spring will not be hazarded, 
if the man has only nerve enough toremain motionless as a statue, 
and look steadily at the lion. The animal hesitates, rises slowly, 
retreats some steps, looking earnestly about him, lies down, again, 
retreats, till having thus by degrees got quite out of what he seems 
to feel as the mayic circle of man’s influence, he takes flight in the 
utmost haste. 


» 


THE TOMB OF JULIET. 


An Italian correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, in nar- 
rating his experience in Verona, says :—1 went on a Shakspearian 
research, to see what is shown as tomb of Juliet. Itis not a 
mausoleum, but merely a coflin, or trough of stone, whose authen- 
ticity is perhaps as as many other relics which have re- 
ceived high sanction. Even the house of the Capulets is pointed 
out, not omitting the very window where the impassioned Romeo 
beheld the star of his adoration : 

ba rough yonder window 
Juliet is the sun.” 

Who wishes to be told that Romco is only an invention, and the 
gentle Juliet but a poet’s dream. How real, after all, are the be- 
ings of the imagination !—and how much deeper the impression 
with the they moved ia make upon mind, the 
dull, ordinary relations of history. 


breaks? 
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Lvitorial 


A statue of none, the work of Miss Hosmer, of Watertown, 

now of Rome, has been presented to the Mercantile Library of St. 
Louis, by Mr. Wagner Crow. —— John Carr, a steady, industri- 
ous young jeweller of Providence, shot himself dead in Green- 
ville, R. L, in consequence of having been discarded by Miss 
Matthéwson, of Greenville, to whom he had been paying attention 
for several months. —— A telegraph from the village of Catskill 
to the “Mountain House,” a distance of thirteen miles, is among 
the arrangements for the coming season—the proprietor of the 
house being about to erect it for the accommodation of his summer 
sojourners. —— The Tower of Babel has turned up again (in a 
London letter in the New York Tribune), and this time, “jewels, 
diamonds and coins” have been discovered under the ruins. —— A 
wealthy patron of the fine arts, in New York, has commissioned 
the painters Rossiter, Huntington, Baker and Hicks, to paint each 
a picture fifteen feet by nine, grouping from twenty to thirty living 
women, scientific men, artists and merchants.——Julia Dean 
Hayne and Miss Mary Provost have been playing engagements at 
the Sacramento theatres. —— The Huntsville, Texas, Recorder 
states that near Waverly, lately, a panther attacked a widow lady 
in her house. She succeeded in throwing him out and barring the 
door. Her screams finally brought assistance. The blood-thirsty 
monster was at last despatched, but not till he had seriously 
wounded six persons. —— At the Boylston Farm in Princeton, E. 
B. Lamson sold one pair of six year old heifers for $228, one pair 
of steers, one year and eighteen days old, for $104, and fourteen 
cows for $907, or $65 apiece. —— The question now seems to be, 
Shall we burn up when that scorcher of a comet flaps its great tail 
against us on the 13th of June, or shall we come off with nothing 
but a singeing?——— A levee was recently held in ‘ Walcott’s 
Building,” Natick, which gave a profit of $467. The sum will be 
applied towards embellishing the Common in that town. —— It is 
a singular coincidence that while the fire in Louisville, that par- 
tially destroyed the Gem Coffee-House, was raging, the Gem 
Coffee-House in Cincinnati was also being burned. ——Judge 
Storrs, of the Connecticut Supreme Court, has given his opinion 
that any person, otherwise qualified, who can read in English, or 
any other language, can be admitted as a voter. This will admit a 
number of Germans, who were rejected last year because they 
could not read in English.——— At the gap in the Memphis and 
Charleston Railroad, the opposition lines of stages pay their pas- 
sengers from fifty cents to one dollar to ride with them. Seven 
is said to be the number that expresses perfection, because it con- 
tains the triangle, which is three, and the square, which is four— 
measures by which all others are guaged. —— A debating society 
at Newton Corner, Mass., in order to diversify their proceedings, 
have lately resorted to “ mock trials,” as they are called, with a 
court, grand jury, trial jury, officers, and all the appliances of a 
“temple of justice,” as in real life. ——It is estimated that the 
value of the maple sugar and molasses crop, this year, will be not 
less than $7,000,000. —— During the year 1856, one grain and pro- 
duce firm in Chicago, Ill., have used in their business $12,500,000, 
their checks on a single bank amounting to $8,000,000. The 
amount of grain which passed through their hands was 5,256,000 
bushels. —— An invention has been patented by Elisha B. Dodson, 
of Reading, Pa., for using mineral coal in the manufacture of gun- 
powder. —— Mdlle. Vestvali and her opera troupe have left 
Mexico for an engagement at Havana, after fulfilling which, she 
will return to New York. So says a recent letter from Mexico, 
which adds that she has purchased a large tract of land in Tehuan- 
tepec. —— A subscription is progressing in Charleston, S. C., for 
the erection of a monument to Hugh S. Legare, in Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, near Boston. —— Gen. Scott will still continue to re- 
side at New York, where his headquarters are to be retained, as 
during the past four years; but he will visit Washington monthly 
for conference with the War Department. 


+ 


Nor Impossipiz.—One day, while Bruce, the great Scotch 
traveller, was at the house of a relation in East Lothian, a gentle- 
man present bluntly observed that it was impossible that the na- 
tives of Abyssinia cduld eat raw meat, as Brace had asserted in 
his book. Bruce said not a word, but leaving the room, he shortly 
returned from the kitchen with a piece of raw beefsteak, peppered 
and salted in the Abyssinian fashion. ‘ You will eat that, sir, or 
fight me!’' he said. When the gentleman had eaten up the raw 
flesh (most willingly would he have eaten his words instead), 
Bruce said, calmly, “‘ Now, sir, you will never again say it is 
impossible 


Earty Risinc.—There is no excuse for lying in bed now the 
sun rises so early. The difference between rising at five and 
seven, A. M., for the space of forty years, supposing a man to go 
to bed at the same hour of the night, is nearly equivalent to the 
addition of ten years to a man’s life. 


> 
> 


Wit.—Some ladies once complained to George III., in 
‘the ballroom, of the heavy dancing of a cavalry officer. “If the 
war with America had not ended,” said the king, “ he might have 
been sent back to America as a re-publication of the stamp act.” 


» 


Naroure perore Art.—An American traveller once asked an 
Albanian woman, why she did not use a fork in eating? She held 
up her hands in answer, and said, “ You have only one fork ; I 
have ten.” 


> 
+ > 


Crericat Pux.—When Dr. Byles was told that some “new 
lights” had appeared in the religious world, he drily remarked, 
“I wish we could hear of some new livers.” 


Gatherings. 


David Hunt, of Rodney, Mississippi, has given $25,000 to the 
Colonization Society. 

Five new towns have been founded on the north shore of Lake 
Superior, in the territory of Minnesota. 

The Washington Art Union is an object of interest, especially 
as some of its finest paintings and statuary is furnished by Boston 
artists. 

The duties on Indian corn imported into Cuba have been re- 
duced to one-third of what they were for the term of six months 
from the first of April. 

The government of Havana have fitted out an expedition to 
explore the guano islands recently discovered on the southwest 
coast of Cuba. 


The Massachusetts Arms Company at Chicopee, now that the 
Colt patent has expired, are commencing the manufacture of 
revolvers. 

All the bridges of the Grand Trunk Railway between Portland 
and Montreal, have just been inspected by the company’s engineers 
in pursuance of the orders of the directors. 

There is a nucleus of a zoological garden at the Naval Institute 
Asylum, Washington, and among the appropriations by the last 
Congress, was one to “feed the wild beasts.” 

A race of one hundred miles, between a horse from Albany and 
one from New York, was lately won by the latter in twelve hours 
and a half,—or eight miles an hour for the entire distance. Both 
horses are alive. 

Of one hundred and thirty vessels which have been sent direct 
to Liberia by the Colonization Society since 1820, all have arrived 
safe, without having to make claim on the insurance office for 
damage. 

A man in England, named Luck, had the bad luck to lose both 
his arms, which were afterwards replaced by artificial ones. The 
latter operate so well, that it is said he can readily shave himself, 
without the least danger. 

Archbishop Hughes is reported to have purchased a residence in 
the Fifth Avenue, and it is said that the Roman Catholics are 
about to erect a splendid new cathedral in the Fifth Avenue, con- 
tiguous to the new residence of the archbishop. 


Henry Calkins and John Teal, at work in a paper-mill in Stock- 
port, Columbia county, N. Y., had a dispute a few days since, 
when Calkins struck his opponent on the head with a piece of 
steam pipe, and killed him. 


The fifteen Philadelphia physicians and assistants, who died at 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, two years since, during the epidemic, in 
the discharge of their duties, are to be disinterred and removed to 
Philadelphia, under the direction of Mr. Thomas Webster, of the 
Philadelphia Relief Committee. 


A cow in Vermont which was lost in October was found in 
February in a well sheltered place, where she had lived through 
the severe winter, having trodden a path to running water near by. 
and subsisting by browsing. The owner had suspected a neigh- 
boring family of stealing the romantic animal. 

The White Sulphur Springs, of Greenbrier, Va., have been 
purchased by a company of Virginia capitalists, for $750,000; 
and are to have expended upon them as speedily as possible 
$250,000 for extending the accommodations and beautifying the 
grounds. 

Willis says very truthfully in his own way—‘ Most thinkers 
change horses as it were,—travelling with renewed freshness as they 
apply different powers of the mind to the different phases of their 
one vehicle of a subject,—but to an editor, it is a frequent change 
of vehicle and forever the same old horse !” 


January letters from Vancouver’s Island state that the summer 
had been cold, the crops short, and the inhabitants sickly: Gold 
had been discovered on the Tete Plate River, about forty miles 
above Colville’s Fort. The miners were earning from four to six 
dollars a day and all kinds of necessaries had grown excessively 
dear. 

An Indian, in south-western Arkansas, having become offended 
at a white family a short time since, during the absence of the men, 
went into the house and choked to death the wife and three chil- 
dren. Being suspected and apprehended, he confessed the horrible 
details, whereupon the exasperated husband and neighbors hung 
him upon a tree. - 


A lady of eccentric habits was found dead in her house at Wal- 
worth lately. Her body was lying on three chairs. Under her 
head was found a little dirty bag, containing £4 or £5 in gold 
and six £5 notes. She was clothed in rags, held together by a 
countless multitude of pins, though plenty of good clothes were 
found in the house. 

The London Art Journal states that objects may be manufac- 
tured from ornamental Britannia metal sheet, by the process of 
“spinning,” a mode of production which entirely throws into the 
shade all others employed for securing, in the objects produced, 
elegance of outline. Elegantly formed tea-services, salvers, cruet- 
frames, etc., are made by this process. 


A valuable instrument for measuring the depth of water near 
the shore and upon shoals, which is attached to the keel of the 
vessel, has been invented by a lieutenant in the United States 
Navy. Jt obviates the use of the lead whenever the depth does 
not exceed two fathoms. The invention has been applied to 
a government vessel. 

In Paris, a man was noticed, with a candle in his hand, gesticu- 
lating at and invocating the stars. In a few minutes after, he be- 
gan to throw his furniture out of the window into the street. It 
appeared evident that his brain had been turned by the idea that 
the world is about to be brought to an end in June next by the 
collision of the approaching comet with the earth. 


A telegraph union has been constituted by France, Sardinia, 
Switzerland and Spain. A sweeping innovation has been made, a 
fresh zone system decided upon, and a large reduction achieved. 
Approximating to the system of America, henceforth messages of 
fifteen words will be allowed to be transmitted between England 
and France, Sardinia, Switzerland and Spain. 

The Austin (Texas) Gazette contains account of the arrest of a 
desperate villain named Johnson, near Waco. He had previously 
killed no less than seven men. He was arrested after he had 
wounded several citizens, and not till he himself was supposed to 
be mortally wounded. He had fortitied himself with six guns and 
several pistols. 

One of the fashionable Parisian belles died recently at Mar- 
seilles, just as she was at the point of embarking for Italy. She 
had great fear that obesity would one day destroy the wasp-like 
shape she ; and to combat it, she drank daily 

uantities of vinegar. After some months of horrible suffering 
expired, despite of all the efforts of her physicians. 


Foreign tems. 


The very latest novelty in dress in Paris is crinoline sleeves. 
Now then, stand off entirely! 

Berlin journals state that the services of Winterhalter, the Ger- 
man painter, are no longer retained by the English court. 

A letter from Berlin says that M. de Meyerbeer is at present 
laid up with an ophthalmic attack, brought on by influenza, and 
which causes great uneasiness to his friends. 


There are at p sapere no less than 40,000 Chinese located in dif- 
ferent parts of the colony of Victoria, chiefly employed in seeking 
for gold at the various gold fields. 

The Chamber of Representatives of Belgium has rejected the 
proposition to grant a pension of 250 francs to the persons deco- 
rated with the Iron Cross (that is, those who combated in the 
revolution of 1830). 


The population of the city of Brussels amounts to 155,200, oc- 
cupying nearly seventeen thousand houses. The number of British 
residents and visitors is believed to be from eight to ten thousand. 

The Empress Eugenie lately attended a masked ball with the 
emperor, and mingled freely with the revellers. A young fellow 
began and made love to her majesty in good earnest, causing a 
good deal of scandal. . 

Prince Metternich and Prince Windischgratz, with another 
Austrian nobleman, Count Lainel, have obtained from the em- 
peror of Austria a eoncession of the privilege of immediately 
making a railway from Prague to Tilsit. 


Sanvs of 


.... Solitade cherishes great virtues, and destroys little ones.— 
Sidney Smith. 

-+.. The heart of a generous woman, provoked and slighted, 
can do great things.—Brantome. 


.+.. The love of glory can only create a great hero; the con- 
tempt of it creates a great man.— Tulleyrand. 

.... To have too much forethought is the part of a wretch; to 
have too little is the part of a fool.—Cecil. 


.... Examine what undue passions reign most in thy soul, and 
take thy course of life clean contrary to them in thought, word 
and deed.—De Sales. 

.... The scrutiny of human nature on a small scale is one of 
the most dangerous of employments ; the study of it on a large 
scale is one of the safest and truest.—/saac Tuylor. 


.... That sovereign has a little mind who seeks to go down to 
posterity by means of great public buildings. It is to confide to 
masons and bricklayers the task of writing history.—Tal/eyrand. 

.++. Providence does not grant force and faculties at random, 
but everything is made for some end. The sun, high as it is, has 
its business assigned, and so have the celestial orbs.— Antoninus. 

.... Men in responsible situations cannot, like those in private 
life, be governed solely by the dictates of their own inclinations, or 
by such motives as can only affect themselves.— Washington. 


.... Authors, in their prefaces, generally speak in a concilia- 
tory, deprecating tone of the critics, whom they hate and fear; as 
of old the Greeks spake of the Furies as the Eumenides, the 
Benign Goddesses.— Longfellow. 


Soker’s Budget. 


A certain writer says—“ Life is a desert. Marriage and mirage 
are the same thing, only differently spelt.” 


Why are the stars the greatest astronomers? Because they have 
studded (studied) the heavens for thousands of years. 

An Irish paper, describing a late duel, says that one of the 
combatants was shot through the “fleshy part of the thigh bone.” 

Punch insinuates that the Chinese, with their usual foresight, 
have long been poisoning the tea intended for the British market, 
in anticipation of the present war. 


A minister who had received a number of calls, and could 
scarcely decide which was the best, asked the advice of a faithful 
old African servant, who replied: ‘‘ Massa, go where dar is de 
most debble !” 


An old lady in Vermont was asked by a young clergyman to 
what religious denomination she belonged. “I don’t know,” said 
she, “nor do I care about your nominations ; for my part I hold 
> to the old meeting-house, and what’s more, I mean to belong 

ere.” 

“Sedley,” said Charles II., “look me out a man who can’t be 
corrupted ; I have sent three treasurers to the north, and they have 
all turned thieves.” ‘‘ Well, your majesty, I will reeommed Mi- 
vert.” “‘ Mivert, you dog,” said Charles, “why, Mivert is a thief 
already!” “Therefore he cannot be corrupted,” said Sedley. 
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(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
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COMPANION. 


CHINESE MILITARY SCENES. 

Everything relating to the empire of China is now looked at 
with increased interest, since its government is engaged in a two- 
fold strife, with its own rebels and with the might of England. 
We, therefore, add to our previous sketches two pictures illustrat- 
ing Chinese operations on the battle field. In No.16 of this volume, 
it will be remembered we gave pretty full details of the military 
organization of the imperial troops ; our present sketches relate to 
the rebel forces. ‘These men are far more valorous in action than 
the imperialists. They will be distinguished as rebels at a glance 
by the absence of the long queue which forms so marked a pecu- 
liarity of the loyal Chinese. As soon as a recruit joins the rebel 
standard, his queue is immediately cut off, which ensures his 
fidelity for a long period of time, no one of these shorn individuals 
daring to desert his standard, because the ab-ence of the distin- 
guished queue is regarded as proof positive of high treason, and 


CULNESE MODE OF CARRYING THE WOUNDbv. 


the offender is immediately put to death when he falls into the 
hands of the government troops and officials. The first engraving 
on this page represents the mode adopted by the rebels of carrying 
their wounded off the field. The sufferer is provided with a seat 
and a rest for his feet suspended from two long bamboo poles car- 
ried on the shoulders of men, while he is supported by comrades 
on each side, rendering his conveyance as easy as possible. The 
attendants on the wounded man in our picture exhibit the style of 
arms used by the insurgents. They are remarkably handy with 
the sword and spear, and have not yet dispensed with the use of 
the ancient buckler. The second picture on this page exhibits a 
group of rebels in action. On their left is the standard bearer, 
with his colors firmly planted. Near him a “stout man of his 
hands,” is drawing his good sword in anticipation of a hand to 
hand conflict. Another is loading his gun. Of the two kneeling 
sharpshooters, one is about to fire, and the other watching the 
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4 GROUP OF CHINESE REBELS SKIRMISiING. 


opportunity for a shot. The officer is waving his sword and cheer- 
ing on a small reinforcement marching on to take part in the en- 
gagement. As we have before remarked, the rebels have evinced 
their superiority over the imperialists by ing them nine times 
out of ten in the countless ts that have taken place 
since commencement of the Chinese revolution. They have 
displayed their gallantry in the open field, and their courage in 
the attacks of walled and fortified places. They appear to be bet- 
ter armed and more adroit in the use of the musket than their 
opponents. The Chinese officials are wedded to ancient usage, 
and employ the same weapons and the same mode of warfare that 
has been in vogue in the empire for ages. What will be the issue 
of the rebellion no one can tell, but as far as we can judge, it has 
already inflicted serious wounds on the strength of the imperial 
government, decimating the emperor’s armies, exhausting his 
treasury, and destroying his former self-reliance. 
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